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WHITGIFT'S HOSPITAL, CROYDON. 

Nor a few of the links which go to make 
the chain of history, from an early period of 
this country’s records, have been forged or 
fashioned in Croydon; thus it is so many 
men of eminence in bygone days have a con- 
nexion in some way or other with Croydon, 
while not a few have had residence here in 
life and found a last resting-place at death. 
In 1272 William Chillingden’s election to the 
See of Canterbury was overruled by the Pope, 
and Robert de Killewareby, Friar Preacher, 
Prior of the Dominican Order throughout 
England, Scotland, and Wales, was con- 
secrated in February, 1272, and in 1273 issued 
a charge from Croydon. 

The town has played no insignificant 
part in the history of the country from 
the time of the so-called Conqueror, asso- 
ciated with the battle of Lewes. The 
seventh Earl of Warren, Sir William Wal- 
worth, was appointed “ Keeper of Croydon 
Park.” Sir Richard Gurney is said to have 
been born here. James I. of Scotland, 
who was so unjustly detained by two 
Henries, is said to have made a grant to Sir 
William Douglas, dated at Croidoun, 1412, in 


which he calls himself King of Scotland. It 


is a little difficult to understand this grant, 
when James, still a prisoner in 1418, was 
indirectly told by the Earl of Buchan that a 
prince in captivity was in no way entitled to 
exercise supreme power. Of course, it is to be 
remembered this was an answer to a demand 
made by James under the influence of Henry. 
Queen Elizabeth visited Croydon several 
times; that famous man Cranmer held a 
consistory at Croydon; N. Hardy, Dean of 
Rochester, died in the town, and was buried 
in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, where, on the 
north side of the chancel, a white marble 
monument was erected to his memory. Wil- 
liam Courtenay, son of the Earl of Devonshire, 
was elected Archbishop of Canterbury by 
the monks of Canterbury, and the Pope, 
unaware of the fact, elected him also. The 
Bulls of his translation were published in 
Christ Church, January, 1381, and he 
received his pall in the great hall “sui de 
Croydon,” May, 1382, &e. 

Nature itself seems to have made a special 
effort to stamp Croydon famous by visiting 
it with an earthquake, which is, rather 
strange to say, referred to in ‘The His- 
tory of the Church’ (London, 1674). Chrono- 
logically this town can be traced to an 
early date. It is mentioned in Domesday 
Survey, and there yet remain a few 
memorials of past ages, connecting it very 
clearly with many centuries ago. Not the 
least of these is the Archbishop’s Hospital, 
and it is to be regretted that its demolition 
is aimed at. It has had a place in the 
history of Croydon for three centuries, and 
has affurded ample matter wherewith suc- 
cessive historians of the place have filled 
pages of their books ; in fact, if all apper- 
taining to Archbishop Whitgift’s hospital was 
expunged from Croydon histories the bulk 
thereof would be very much diminished. 

The hospital is so situated now as to form a 
corner of High and George Streets. In 1833 
it is said to be situated “at the entrance of 
the town.” Where it stands is certainly a 
busy part of the town, where tram, bus, and 
other vehicular traffic is often congested. 
The exigencies of life and business play ver 
often into the hands of the ever-ready vandal, 
or so-called modern improver, and unless a 
serious stand is made by the inhabitants of 
Croydon to prevent it, the chances are that 
this venerable, deeply interesting, and bene- 
ficial (to the poor) link between the long 
past and the present will be ruthlessly swept 
away. This any one interested in the past 
records of Croydon, in historic remains 
generally, or the intentions of the founder, 
can only view with the deepest possible 
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regret, and it is difficult to understand how | paid servants, who in turn are often super. 
any educated gentleman, connected with the | vised by clerks of Charity Commissioners, 
hospital or not, can look with equanimityupon ‘The building is of the Elizabethan style of 
any action calculated to bring sucha calamity | architecture, and is in the form of a quad- 
upon his good name, upon the town, and upon rangle. On entering from High Street, and 
the poor, for whom the hospital was built. No | looking up to the tiled roof, an entire and 
educated man could possibly be acquainted | intact chimney of the period can be seen, 
with the founder’s transactions with regard | The chapel, or, to be more correct, the oratory 
to the hospital, and view the building forms the south-east angle, and is, internally, 
and its contents without feeling some- | severely plain. The seats are of chestnut, and 
thing approaching awe when crossing the | have unmistakably been well used. There are 
threshold of the room, the sanctum where | eight frames hung round the oratory, one 
Whitgift spent many days, or the bedroom | the portrait of the founder, and another 
in which he so often slept. Why, each old the rtrait of a lady, said to be Jane 
door, table, box, speaks, although speechless, Bradbury, a benefactress ; a frame with a 
and dares him in the name of the founder, | representation of the “ Tables of Stone” and 
in the name of all that is sacred in a wish | the Ten Commandments, another with the 
of a dead man (for the carrying out of Commandments alone; on the left of the 
which he made ample provision), to misapply, | window a large one with the initials J. W, 
remove, or destroy the building or any part | on the top. followed by the various mottoes 
thereof. |the archbishop at one time or another 
This monument of Archbishop Whitgift’s | an com to place above the entrance to the 
generosity was begun in 1596, and _ finished vospital. Another frame is headed “To the 
in 1599. It was originally intended for not happie ,memorie of ye most reverend father 
less than thirty, and as many more as/ in God,” &c., with eight stanzas in praise of 
possible under forty, in his own words, | the founder. There is also a frame which 
“Bretheren and Sisteres,” the age being | contains an elegy in Latin verse. The remain- 
restricted to “lx. yeares at leaste.” Those|img one is a representation of Holbein’s 


eligible are placed under three heads: 
first, “those who have served in the hows- 
holde of the Archbyshopp of Canterbury ” ; 
second, “those of the Parishes of Croydon 
and Lambethe”; third, those “within the 
Countye of Kent whereof the parsonage is 


| * Dance of Death,’ but is very indistinct. 
ALFRED CHARLES Jonas, 
(To be continued.) 


|SOME INTERMENTS IN THE CHURCH. 


appropriate unto the Archiepiscopall see of | YARD OF ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER. 
Canterbury.” It will thus be seen that a| Ir will, I take it, be readily conceded that 
very large number are indirectly interested | the churchyard of a large and important 
in the hospital and the archbishop’s bequest, | parish like St. Margaret’s, attached as it 
if they have not a vested interest therein. It|is to an ancient church round which many 
would not be too much to ask or expect that | hallowed memories of the past most tena- 


those able and willing in the districts named 
should use whatever influence is possible to 
stay and prevent ‘the demolition or misap- 
ropriation of the building or its rights and 
iberties. At present how far the intentions 
and strict injunctions of the founder have 
been carried out or diverted from the channels 
in which it was his clear wish they should 
flow, has been recently (in a local paper) 
referred to in no uncertain manner by the 
present warden, who, it would appear, is 
qualified to speak on the subject. If what 
has been said be in part or wholly correct, 
unfortunately it would not be anything new 
in the history of charities, bequests, &c., 
made by the well-disposed centuries past, and 
administered by “ boards,” “ committees,” and 
“ directors,” composed too often of gentlemen 
verfectly qualified to administer, but pre- 
iocing to hand over the actual control to 


\ciously cling, must be of very great 
interest. Iam afraid to suggest how many 
'thousand parishioners and others have 
found here their last resting-place—gentle 
and simple, rich and poor side by side, all at 
peace at last. The churchyard as we now 
see it is perhaps, all things considered, an 
improvement upon what it was less than 
twenty years ago. It is neat and trim 
enough, if rather bare-looking; but pre- 
viously it had become a very “slough of 
despond” — uneven, full of holes, and in 
bad weather a positive source of danger 
to pedestrians, as it was badly kept and 
ill lighted, no two of the hundreds of 
flat stones being on one level. Yet withal 
there was then, and there is still, much to 
interest. In fact, very many stories could 
be recounted of the good old Westminsters 


who lie within this little God’s acre, but just 
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or four of widely different persons 
— suffice for the present. Of the many 
tombs and tombstones there is now only one 
left, an altar tomb, just within the railing 
close by the tower, the inscription not hard 
to read by the passers-by. It records that 
“Here lyeth the Body of | Alexander Davis | 
Vg the County of Middlesex, Esquire 
dyed July 2" Anno Domini 1665 Etatis 
sue 30 | Here also lyeth | Mary Tregonwell | 
wife first of y® said Alexander Davis afterwards 
of John Tregonwell of Dorset, Esq. | and Daughter 
of Richard Dukeson, D.D.| She was a Lady of 
Exceptional | and Charity | and dyed uni- | 
— Lamented | on the eleventh day of July 
1717 | aged 75 years.” 
From the inscription, probably, the casual | 
reader will not gain much knowledge of the | 
deceased. Those better informed will know | 
that it was through this individual that the | 
almost boundless wealth of the ducal house 
of Westminster came into the Grosvenor 
family. Davis was one of the very earliest 
victims of the Plague, and was buried here 
on the day following his death, leaving a 
daughter but a few months old, named 
Mary, after her mother. The romance of 
Ebury is too long to be talked about here, 
and is rather beside our purpose at the | 
present time. We find that “a week after | 
the death of Alexander Davies his. young | 
widow took out letters of administration and 
became the sole guardian of the child. | 
When the latter was about eleven years of 
age her approaching marriage was talked 
Souk, and came off before the end of the 
year, 
“her husband being Sir Thomas Grosvenor, a 
young baronet of Cheshire, they being married 
at the Church of St. Clement's Danes, the bride- 
groom’s age being just twenty. 
In 1688 she became the mother of two sons ; 
only one, however, was born alive ; and in 
or about 1700 Lady Grosvenor 
“ mother of eight children, of whom 
and in this year her husband 
died, aged forty-four, she being but thirty-five, and 
a confirmed and hopeless lunatic. 
She was tenderly looked after in her mis- 
fortune by the Grosvenor family until her 
ath in 1730. 
wy ot interment took place here of a 
man widely respected, of whom generations of 
members of the dramatic profession cannot 
but think with emotion. Thomas Hull, 
“a benevolent and respec play actor, 
as my old friend Henry Poole describes 
him, lies buried here; and again, to quote 


him, we are told that “his gravestone, 
which I watched for many years, was near 


the railing on the north side of the Abbey 


green, and near the entrance to the north 
porch.” It may be perhaps allowable, even in 
view of the very precise notice of him and his 
work in the ‘D.N.B., to give a few particu- 
lars about him, for, be it said with all regret, 


| the monumental work alluded to is not to be 
| found or easily get-at-able everywhere. This 


actor and dramatist, the son of an apothecary, 
was born in the Strand in 1728, and was a 
scholar at the Charterhouse, and ultimately 
gravitated to the stage, his first recorded 
appearance being on 5 October, 1759, at 
Covent Garden Theatre, where he continued 
for the extraordinary period of forty-eight 
his stating that “it was 
is pride that, during his long connection 
with Covent Garden, he never missed his 
oy but once, when he was confined to his 
vel by a violent fever.” His name last 
appeared on the bills on 28 December, 1807, 
when he played the Uncle in ‘ George Barn- 
well.’ He died on 22 April, 1808, at his house 
near Dean’s Yard, and was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
He is stated to have been the author of nine- 
teen plays, oratorios, and other dramatic 
works, and in addition one or two novels. 
But his chief claim upon posterity is that, 
seeing so many bad cases of distress in the 
profession of which he was both a good and 
useful member—notably the sad case of Mrs. 
Hamilton--he “called the actors together, 
and the Theatrical Fund was established.” 
Actors big and little, great and small, down 
on your knees, and bless the memory of 
Thomas Hull! Again, to quote from the 
notes of Mr. Poole :— 

“My father knew him and held him in great 
esteem, and made me note the stone and its inscrip- 
tion. Mr. Hull was in almost constant demand by 
the managers of theatres as the ‘ gentleman’ of the 

viece, but he rarely undertook great characters. 

e was wealthy and benevolent to his sometimes 
needy brethren, and started the Theatrical Fund, 
that at first bore his name. The eulogy on his 
gravestone was penned, I think, by Beard, a literary 
associate. 1 quote from memory :— 

Hull, long respected in the scenic art, 

On this life’s stage sustain’d a gen’rous part, 

And some memorial of esteem to show 

For his loved art, and shelter age from woe, 
Founded that noble fund which guards his name, 
Embalm’d by Gratitude, enshrined by Fame.” 

It would only be a fitting action on the 
part of the members of that great and noble 
profession for which Hull did so much, if 
they placed a small memorial of him in the 
church in the burying ground of which 
he has slept for ninety-two years. 

Thirty years afterwards there were laid 
to rest in this churchyard the mortal re- 
mains of one who by her musical talents 
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and powers of vocalization made for her- 
self a considerable name—Maria Theresa 
Bland. She was the daughter of an Italian 
Jew named Romanzini, and was born in 1769. 
At a very early age she gave evidence of 
her talent for music and singing, and when 
only four was engaged at Hughes's Riding 
School. She subsequently went to Dublin, 
and was engaged to succeed Mrs. Wrighten 
at Drury Lane, where she first appeared on 
24 October, 1786, three years afterwards 
“singing in Liverpool with much success.” 
On 21 October, 1790, she was married to 
Bland, a brother of Mrs. Jordan of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and “an actor of no great 
distinction.” At Drury Lane Mrs. Bland 
remained for the greater part of her life, 
but she also sang at the Haymarket under 
Colman’s management, and for several seasons 
at Vauxhall. Symptoms came on, in 1824, of 
imbecility, which ultimately became a_con- 
firmed melancholy madness. <A benefit at 
Drury Lane produced a sum of over 800/., and 
Lord Egremont, to whom the money was 
entrusted, allowed her a sum of 80/. per 
annum. For the rest of her life she lived in 
Westminster in the Broadway, adjoining 
Tothill Street, with a family named Western. 
Here she died on 15 January, 1838, in 
a fit of apoplexy, and on the 25th was 
buried at St. Margaret’s—to quote again 
Mr. Poole—“ in the middle of the churchyard, 
the funeral being very largely attended.” 
Her voice was of a very sweet quality, a 
pure mezzo-soprano, but her powers were 
not great, and it was as a bailad singer that 
she shone greatly. She had two sons, who 
had a considerable vogue as singers; and it 
is stated that 

**a Capt. Bland of the Navy, who was abroad at 
the time of her death, came subsequently to Eng- 
land, after a long voyage, and had the stone, with 
inscription, placed over her grave,’ 

which may have been done by Mr. Poole 
himself, as his place of business was very 
near. This Capt. Bland is said to have been 
her son, but this is rather doubtful. 

Another notable interment, and the last 
at which I shall glance, was that of 
Richard Smithers, the Bow Street police 
otticer murdered by Thistlewood at the 
arrest of the Cato Street conspirators. This 
event is one that readers can find detailed in 
various publications, so it will only be dealt 
with in so far as it concerns Smithers. The 
account of this tragic occurrence which 
follows is taken from the ‘Annual Register’ 
of 1820 :— 

“The conspirators had taken the precaution to 
place a sentinel below, and the ouly approach to 


them in the loft was up a ladder not wide enough 
for more than one to ascend ata time. Ruthven 
(George Thomas Joseph) went first, followed by 
Ellis (James), Smithers (Richard), and Salmon 
( ). Thistlewood was nearest the door of the 
loft, armed with a drawn sword ; the whole number 
of conspirators in the room was twenty-five, 
Before the officers ascended the loft they secured 
the sentinel placed at the foot of the ladder, but 
we suspect he contrived by some means to give 
those in the loft notice of the approach of the 
otticers. The whole party in the loft were hastily 
arming, some with belts and pistols stuck in them, 
others were loading hand-grenades and muskets. 
There was a large quantity of ammunition in the 
room, and a sack full of combustibles. Ruthven, 
the officer, was the first to burst into the loft, 
Thistlewood was nearest the door, with a drawn 
sword; he made some attempt at Ruthven, but 
failed. Ellis, Smithers, Salmon, and others 
followed close, with the magistrate, Mr. Birnie. 
The conspirators were ordered to lay down their 
arms | surrender themselves, warrants being 
issued for their apprehension. While Ruthven 
was trying to secure the door, so as to prevent 
escape that way, Smithers advanced to secure 
Thistlewood; the latter made a lunge at the 
officer, which, unfortunately, took fatal effect. 
The sword went through his body, and Smithers 
fell back instantly into Ruthven’s arms, crying 
out, ‘Oh, God! I am done.’ He spoke no more, 
but died instantly.” 
In the ‘Annual Register’ of 1 March, 1820, 
we read that 
“the funeral of the late Richard Smithers, the 
Bow Street officer who was murdered by Arthur 
Thistlewood, took place this day. He was to be 
buried at the expense of the Government, and his 
remains were followed to the grave by his brother 
officers.” 
And Mr. Poole, from whose notes I ain privi- 
leged to quote, says that 
“it attracted from all parts of London very many 
thousands of people to the churchyard, and it 
became so densely crowded that the neighbourhood 
was in consternation.” 
A hundred a year was settled on the widow, 
and, says the ‘Annual Register, “a public 
subscription has been entered into for the pur- 
pose of rewarding the officers and patrols who 
exerted themselves in the apprehension of 
the criminals.” There are more recollections 
of this spot to be dealt with as opportunity 
may serve. W. E. Harvanp-Oxtey. 
14, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, S.W. 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS. 
(Continued from p. 203.) 

Letter 1,767 (Cunningham’s edition, vol. vii. 
p. 138), addressed to Earl Harcourt, is at pre- 
sent placed among letters of October, 1778. 
It appears, however, that it was written at 
the beginning of February in that year. 
Horace Walpole mentions Lord Pigot: “Poor 


Lord Pigot! He has dined with a Scotch- 
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man!”* This is evidently an allusion to the 
death of the Governor of Madras in confine- 
ment near Fort St. George. According to 
Horace Walpole’s ‘ Last Journals’ (vol. ii. 

. 186) confirmation of the reports of Lord 
Pigot's death reached London on 31 Jan., 
1778. This letter was apparently written 
about that date, and may be placed between 
No. 1,702 (24 Jan., 1778) and No. 1,703 
(4 Feb., 1778) in Cunningham’s edition. 

Letter 2,050 (vol. viii. p. 63), addressed to the 
Rev. William Cole, is dated in Walpole’s MS. 
7 July, 1781. It appears, however, to have 
been written in August, as is obvious from 
the following considerations :— 

1. The letter is in reply to one from Cole, 
dated 5 Aug., in which he mentions having 
seen in the papers the announcement of what 
he supposes to be Horace Walpole’s marriage. 
Horace Walpole states, in the letter under 
consideration, that the marriage was not his 
own, but that of his cousin, another Horace 
Walpole (the eldest son of Lord Walpole of 
Wolterton), who on 27 July, 1781, married 
Horace Walpole’s niece Sophia Churchill. 

2. Horace Walpole writes, “The story of 

w Mr. Cotton is shocking, whatever way 
it happened.” This comment was caused by 
Cole’s account of the death of the eldest son 
of Sir John Cotton, a Cambridgeshire baronet. 
Cole, in his letter to Walpole, states 
that the death took place “last Monday,” 
meaning apparently Monday, 30 July, 
though it is announced in the Gentleman's 
Magazine of 1781 (p. 395) as having occurred 
on 31 July. 

As Walpole’s letter was probably written 
soon after the receipt of Cole’s of 5 Aug. it 
may be placed between letters of 1 Aug. and 
16 Aug. (Nos. 2,056 and 2,0574in Cunningham’s 
edition). . 

Horace Walpole no doubt here, as in other 
cases, wrote the wrong date by a slip of the 


Letter 2,220 (Cunningham’s edition, vol. viii. 
p. 325), addressed to the Countess of Ossory, 
isin two parts. The first is dated by Vernon 
Smith(the original editor of ‘Walpole’s Letters 
to Lady Ossory’) 29 Jan., 1783, and by Cun- 
ningham, 25 Jan., 1783. The second part, 

* Col. Stuart, second in command of the forces 
in Madras: “On the 24th of August, 1776, the 
Colonel passed the greater part of the day in com- 

ny, or in business, with Lord Pigot; he both 

reakfasted and dined with him as his familiar 
friend, and was driving in the carriage with him 
when, according to the Colonel’s previous orders, the 
carriage was surrounded and stopped by troops. 
His Lordship was then informed that he was their 


which begins “I had written the above on 
Wednesday,” is dated in both editions “ Sat., 
26.” None of these dates is correct. The 
date of the second part, “Saturday, 26,” is 
either a misprint or a slip of the pen on Wal- 
pole’s part. 26 Jan., 1783, was a Sunday. 
This portion of the letter, therefore, should 
be dated either “Saturday, 25,” or “Sunday, 
26.” As the second part of the letter states 
that the first part was “written on Wednes- 
day,” the date of the first part must be 
22 Jan., 1783, and not 25 Jan. (according to 
Cunningham), nor 29 Jan. (according to 
Vernon Smith). 

Letter 2,224 (Cunningham’s edition, vol. viii. 
p. 332), addressed to the Rev. William Mason, 
and dated 10 Feb., 1783, evidently ends on 
P. 333 with the words, “I know no more 
iterary news and I have done with all other. 
Adieu!” The continuation, which begins 
“Your coalition with Johnson,” &c., and ends 
with the date 7 March, 1783, has been treated 
both by Mitford (the editor of the ‘ Mason 
and Walpole Correspondence’) and by Cun- 
ningham on the assumption that it is part of 
the letter of 10 Feb. This, however, is a mis- 
take. The paragraphs dated 7 March are 
clearly in answer to Mason’s letter of 5 March, 
1783 (* Correspondence of Mason and Walpole,’ 
vol. ii. p. 332). This is evident from the fol- 
lowing parallel passages from Mason’s letter 
of 5 March and Horace Walpole’s of 7 March: 


Mason (5 March). 

“Now that Chaos is 
come again I hold my- 
self absolved from every 
obligation,” &c. 

“T have gone a great 
way towards a literary 
eoalition with Dr. John- 
son,” &c. 

last edition [of 
the * English Garden’)... 
was printed off three 
weeks ago, but if you 
would see it you must 


Walpole (7 March). 
“Chaos is in ge 
earnest come again,” &c. 


“Your coalition with 
Johnson is superexcel- 
lent,” &e. 


“TI have not seen the 
new edition of your 
‘Garden’ advertised or 
should certainly have 
sent for it.” 


buy it,” &e. 


It will be seen from the above quotations 
that the letter in which they occur is inde- 
pendent of that of 10 Feb. It should be 
placed between Nos. 2,227 (24 Feb.) and 2,228 
(10 March) in vol. viii. of Cunningham’s 
edition. HELEN TOYNBEE. 


P.S.—The following paragraph was inad- 
vertently omitted by me from my letter in 
*N. & Q. of 7 July (ante, p. 2). 

Letter 1,846 (Cunningham’s edition, vol. vii. 
p. 250), addressed to Earl Harcourt, bears no 
date of any kind. It is placed by Cunning- 
ham amongst letters of September, 1779. It 


‘History of England,’ ed, 
803-4, vol, vii. p. 269, 


seems, however, to belong to November in 
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that year. Horace Walpole writes : “ Excuse 
me, ny dear Lord, from not writing with my 
own hand; but I am just got into bed wit 
a little return of pain.” This phrase is prac- 
tically identical with one in Walpole’s letter 
to Lady Ossory of 29 Nov., 1779, where he 
writes, “I would answer, if I were not just 
got into bed with a little return of pain.” 
Letter 1,846 may be placed between letters 
1,869 (28 Nov., 1779) and 1,870 (29 Nov., 1779) 
in vol. vii. of Cunningham’s edition. 


Tue Rurnep at Roscorr.—It may 
be interesting to recall at this moment an 
instance of generosity on the part of the late 
Marquis of Bute which has, singularly enough, 
escaped attention in the obituary notices 
concerning him. He it was who purchased 
the remains of that historic chapel raised 
at Roscoff, in Brittany, and dedicated to 
St. Ninian by hapless Mary, Queen of Scots, 
as commemorative of her first landing, in the 
year 1548, upon the shores of La Belle France 
to be affianced to the Dauphin. The philan- 
thropic nobleman was only just in time, for 
the municipal council coveted the spot in 
order to build a school upon the site. Nor 
did the kindly act of interposition stop here. 
The same liberal hand presented a plot of 
ground to meet the town’s educational 
requirements. 

rhen last I viewed that relic of the past 
a board chronicled the romantic incident 
alluded to, but no mention was made of the 
chapel’s rescuer. One would fain hope that 
now this record might be appropriately and 
reverently supplied. I remark that a younger 
son of the lamented marquis bears the name 
of Ninian. Ceci CLARKE. 

Authors’ Club, 8.W. 


“THE CHAP AS MARRIED Hannan.”—This 
is a very common phrase in South Notts. 
“ That ’s the chap as married Hannah” means 
that is the person or thing I am seeking or 
that I need. Cc. 


B. R. Haypon’s Pictures. — The enclosed 
cutting from the Standard of 12 May, giving 
a report of the sale of the Peel pictures, may 
be worth preserving in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“Lord Nelson on the ‘Victory,’ with a framed 
testimonial signed by various persons, 430/. 10s. ; 
and Napoleon at St. Helena, by B. R. Haydon— 
the well-known gallery work which inspired and is 
rendered famous by Wordsworth’s sonnet—420/. 
The last two pictures are more in the nature of 
historical curiosities than works of art.” 


It may come as rather a shock to readers 
of Haydon’s ‘ Memoirs’ who have not seen his 
pictures to hear that the ‘Napoleon’ is no 


longer a work of art, but merely an historical 
curiosity. The picture is one that figures 
somewhat prominently in the ‘ Memoirs,’ and 
one would be glad to learn what has become 
of it. G. E. P. A. 


Draveuts or Arr.—Wind blowing, espe- 
cially on the back of the neck, on one who is 
not himself moving, is the angel of death to 
more victims than /a grippe. This truth is 
proclaimed by numerous proverbs, which 
prove it to have been recognized for many 
ages and in many countries, however men 
have failed to learn the practical lesson it 
teaches. Among Italian sayings we have 
the rime 

Aria per fenestra ch’ é colpa di balestra, 
and the adage “ Women lose four things ata 
window—time in ogling, hearts to lovers, 
money to beggars, and health through cur- 
rents of air.” But there is an English couplet 
which has saved my life more than once, 
though I know not when or where I came by 
it ; and so I will heartily thank ‘N. & Q.’ to 
show me my benefactor in situ. Who would 
not gladly know where such a saving grace 
came from, and how long it has blessed the 
world?) The words are these :— 

If you feel the wind come through a hole, 

Go make your will, go mind your soul. 

James D. Butier. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


“To THE BITTER END.”—The University 
Correspondent for 1 September says on 
p. 549 :— 

“In the August number of Temple Bar is an 
interesting article on ‘Songs of the Sea,’ by Mr. 
Alan Walters, in the course of which we get a long 
list of current colloquialisms drawn from ideas of 
the sea and sea life.” 

Among many instances quoted is this: “To 

follow a thing to the bitter end,” 7c., “to 

pay out cable till there is no more left at the 
itts. 

As “bitter-end ” is given in the dictionaries 
as a nautical term, the above derivation at 
first sight seems plausible, and for aught I 
know may be correct. But, considering that 
the expression appears to be mainly used in 
reference to war, I venture to suggest as a 
possible alternative a less far-fetched origin. 

In 2 Sam. ii. 26 we read, “Shall the sword 
devour for ever? knowest thou not that it 
will be Jctterness in the latter end?” We may 
also compare Prov. v. 4, “ Her end is bitter as 
wormwood,” C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 

[See 6* S. iii. 26, 193, 334, 438 ; iv. 238, 277.] 
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the latter are those respecting Hebrew 
fasting days. Jews have a great many 
more days of self-denial than are dreamt of 
in the average journalist’s philosophy. Two 
only need consideration now, viz., the fast 
of Ab, or “Black Fast,” and the Day of 
Atonement, or “ White Fast.” For some in- 
scrutable reason the press recently described 
“Yom Kippur” as the “Black Fast.” This is 
absolutely wrong, except on the Jucus a non 
lucendo principle. As a matter of fact, every- 
thing appertaining to this unique festival 
—Jews do not regard Atonement Day as a 
fast day at all—negatives such an impression. 
The predominant colour is white, if the 
evening clothes of our gilded youth on 
Kol Nidré night (quite a modern innovation) 
be regarded as a negligible quantity. Bright- 
ness and joy are the dominant notes of the 
sacred fane ; the chanting of minister and | 
choir is inspiriting ; while the vestments, 
tapestries, skull-caps, and “kittels” (gowns 
worn by the pious) are of purest white, | 
indicative of a restless longing for an ideal | 
spotlessness of living. The synagogue is 
brilliantly lit up; serenity fills the hearts | 
of the worshippers. The very converse | 
obtains on “Black Fast.” On 9 Ab the) 
synagogue presents a funereal aspect ; the | 
curtains and vestments are black, the ark 
is shrouded in a pall, wailing and dirges 
fill the aisles, tear-streamed faces dot the 
grief-stricken assemblage. This fast, com- 
memorative of the débdcle, is indeed the, 
blackest spot in the Jewish consciousness. 
In England fasting on 9 Ab is declining | 
rapidly ; in fact, it seems to be more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. Now- 
adays nobody bothers much about it, except 
the sextons on the look-out for visitors to the 
cemeteries. The “White Fast,” however, | 
is all the go, it presents such s ctacular | 
opportunities to the opulent ; | eee its | 
popularity with all classes of the community | 
apart from its deep spiritual significance and 
possibilities. M. L. i. BRESLAR. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


St. MaryLeBone Cuurcu.—The celebration 
of the five-hundredth anniversary of the 
laying of the foundation stone of the old 

rish church of St. Marylebone took place 

t Sunday. The church, which is said to 
be the smallest in London, is sometimes 
known as “The Hogarth Church,” from its 
being depicted in *The Rake’s Progress’ and 
The Idle Apprentice.’ Many of the Dukes 
of Portland are buried in the church ; Byron 
was baptized there in March, 1788. It will also | 
be remembered that. little Paul Dombey was | 


supposed to have been christened there. The 
churchyard contains the tomb of Charles 
Wesley. N.S. 8. 


Tue Stone.—Mr. W. Hollamby, of 
Hove, has been the means of the recovery of 
the Gorsed or Gold Stone, described by Hors- 
field as one of the largest and most remarkable 
of the Druidical stones upon the Brighton 
Downs. Its length is 13ft. the greatest 
width 9ft., and depth about 6ft., and it is 
said to have weighed about eleven tons, 
About seventy years ago, owing to the 
damage done to his crops by curious 
visitors, the owner of the land on which 
it stood caused it to be buried. Its where- 
abouts was discovered only after one hun- 
dred trial holes had been sunk. In ‘N. & Q! 
of the 10th of November, 1866, Mr. C. 
PurRLING, in reply to H. C. (8 S. x. 289), 
states that in Erredge’s ‘ History of Brighton’ 
full particulars are given of the Gold Stone 
Bottom tragedies. The regiment quartered 
at Brighton mutinied, aa on the 13th of 
June, 1795, two of the men were shot at 
Gold Stone Bottom. N.S. 8. 


Querizs, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
‘7 order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


“’Spryns.”—-In Ben Jonson’s ‘Every Man 
in his Humour’ this exclamation or disguised 
oath is put into the mouth of Downright, 
“a plain squire”: “’Sdeyns, I know not 
what I should say to him, i’ the whole 
world !” (II. i. 69). The word is not explained 
by Wheatley, who explains so much in his 
valuable notes in his edition 1877. Can any 
one suggest an etymology ? 

. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


Tue Orper oF RAMAKRISHNA.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give information as to 
this? I believe that the order has its head- 
quarters in Calcutta, and has rendered good 
service during the famine. A. N. Q. 


Frencn Pewrer PLate.—Will any reader 
of ‘N. & Q. acquainted with the history of 
old pewter plate say whether it was in use 
in France at the royal table or for the king’s 
household or in noblemen’s houses, and at 
what dates? One piece of pewter plate 
known to the writer has engraved upon it 
the. salamander crowned of Francis. I , sur- 
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— 


rounded by fleurs-de-lis : another piece has 
the emblem of Louis XII, the hedgehog, 
bearing on its back a crown, also with fleurs- 
de-lis about it ; a third piece has two shields 
with arms unknown to the writer, and above 
acoronet. Is it likely that if the royal gold 
or silver plate were pledged, either for a 
ransom or (as in the time of Louis XIV.) 
offered to replenish an exchequer drained by 
war, pewter plate should have been sub- 
stituted for it! Or was such plate highly 
esteemed in the reigns of those kings whose 
badges appear upon some of that in question? 
Finally, is it not very unusual to find in 
good preservation pewter plate of the dates 
of these kings; and are not therefore the 
pieces mentioned of proportionate interest 
and value! C. ColTMore. 

The Lodge, Yarpole, Leominster. 

[For ‘Pewter and its Marks,’ see 9" S. iv. 458, 
506, 526; v. 114.) 

Monte Carto anp Rovutetre.—Wanted 
a list of books, English or French, on the 
game of roulette as played at Monte Carlo. 

A. Be 

{In the ‘ English Catalogue of Books’ (1890-7), and 
the same record for 1898 (Sampson Low), you will 
tind some books indexed under Monte Carlo. ‘The 
Gambling World’ (Hatchinson, 1898), by Rouge et 
Noir, is one of the latest. ]} 


‘In Memortam.’— 
Forgive these weak and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth, &c. 

Will any one at home in ‘In Memoriam’ 
kindly give me his interpretation of the 
line in italics? 

[It must not be forgotten that, though only pub- 
lished in 1850,‘ In Memoriam’ ranges in its com- 
position over some seventeen years, which to the 
world might well seem wasted in elaborating one 
elegy. A good commentary on a poet’s youth is the 
avowal of Keats in the introduction to ‘ Endymion’: 
“The imagination of a boy is healthy, and the 
mature imagination of a man is healthy ; but there 
is a space ot life between, in which the soul is in a 
ferment, the character undecided, the way of life 
uncertain, the ambition thick-sighted.” Poems like 
‘The Two Voices’ show Tennyson’s youth to have 
been stormy, and his deep depression at times is 
well known, 


Crack-nut Sunpay.— The following ap- 
peared in the Hast Anglian Star on 22 Sept. : 

“To-morrow, being the Sunday next before St. 
Michael’s Day, is what down to a hundred years 
ago in some parts was called ‘Crack-nut’ Sunday. 
Antiquarians appear to be unable to show the 
origin of a practice which used to be carried on in 
churches —the strange and irreverent custom of 
cracking the shells and eating the kernels of nuts 
during any divine service held shortly before 
Michaei‘mas Day. Oliver Goldsmith makes his 


‘They religiously cracked nutson Michaelmas Eve, 
and it would have added much to the interest of the 
incident had the author told us why they did it.” 
Further information will be of service. 
A. 8. T. 


Halesworth. 


Dirro or Drrry.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ kindly tell me the origin of the 
North of Ireland family name of Ditto or 
Ditty? Is it of Huguenot extraction, and 
could it have been Ditteaux ? 

Wm. Jackson Picorr, 

Dundrum, co. Down. 


SHAKESPEARE's ‘Sonnets,’ Print 1609,~ 
Mr. Lee calls this book “ pirated”; see the 
index to his comprehensive biography of the 
poet, p. 447, and at p. 361 of the large reprint, 

s not this verdict a little “ previous”? In 
this connexion it seems, therefore, desirable 
to call special attention to Sonnet exxvi, 
which concludes the so-called male series, 
describing the hero as a “lovely boy” who 
has “by waning grown.” It is clearly of a 
supplementary pointing to the 
ravages of time, so I venture to call it 
a valedictory envoi, written specially to 
authenticate the poems as “ Shake-Speere’s” 
Sonnets. We see that the Adonis, or “sweet 
boy,” of Sonnet cviii. is no longer young; 
then say 1609 — 1593=16+19, so about thirty- 
five years of age, or the half of our allotted 
term of threescore years and ten. How 
otherwise can this form of expression be 
explained ? A. Hat. 

Highbury, N. 


“ Perrpot,” “ PeRITED,” oR “ 
chrysolite, a precious stone, but not one 
of the first class. I remember seeing quoted 
in the Saturday Magazine when 1 was a 
boy the couplet 


Who two Peridots doth own 


Vicar of Waketield say, in the fourth chapter, 


More than needful hath by one. 

Can any one give me the original reference 
and that to the magazine 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


“Castrt Montisemt.”—-I have a circular 
bronze seal, the device in centre of which is 
a castle with three lofty towers. The inscrip- 
tion round the seal is in Gothic letters and 
reads “S. Comunis Castri Montisemi.” I 
should be very glad to know what place this 
is. W. H. Parrersoy. 

Belfast. 


MAIMED SoLprers AND MARSHALSEA Monty. 
May I ask for an explanation of the frequent 
entries under this head in parish and chureh- 
wardens’ accounts temp. Charles IL? An 
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unanswered query some thirty years ago 
(4% S. vil. 495) points to some Parliamentary 
yrovision, but it does not connect it with the 
Marshalsea. It is this connexion I par- 
ticularly wish to learn about. 
Ss. Anprews, L.R.C.P. 
Basingstoke, 


Coat or Arms.—On a portrait of a gentle- 
man : in one corner “1592. Et. suze 38,” in the 
other a coat of arms, very faded, but appa- 
rently Argent, two bars azure (or sable), in 
chief a lion passant of the second, langued 
and forelegs gules, a martlet of the third. 
Can the original of the portrait be identified ? 

AYEAHR. 


tev. THomas Cockmay, D.D., born in 
Kent, educated privately and at Oxford 
University. He held a cure in Warwickshire 
and afterwards in Kent. He followed Dr. 
Charlotte as Master of University College, 
Oxford, and died before 1750. Wanted in- 
formation concerning himself and his family, 
particularly the dates and places of his birth 
and burial. A. 

183, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 

{He was the son of the Rev. Thomas Cockman, 
Rector of Cowden, Kent, and Jane Wemyss, of St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields. He died 1 Feb., 1744. Con- 
sult Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ ‘ Index Eccle- 
siasticus,’ Gutch MS., and Rawlinson, ii. 28, iv. 163.] 


THe Hon. Wittram Home.—The above is 
said to have murdered Joseph Johnstone, of 
Hilton, at the Hirsell, in the Merse, 26 Decem- 
ber, 1683. He then fled to England on John- 
stone’s horse. What became of the Hon. 
William Home ? 

Cuas F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Bradford. 


Mayor Burrineton.—Is anything known 
of this gentleman, further than the mention 
of his name by Hume and Macaulay as being 
the first West-Country gentleman who joined 
the standard of the Prince of Orange at 
Exeter in 1688? He is deservedly rescued 
from oblivion by this circumstance, for it was 
certainly a courageous action, as the West- 
Country people had yet fresh in their memory 
the cruelties practised before their eyes at 
Monmouth’s rebellion. Hume says :—- 

“The first person who joined the Prince [of 
Orange] was Major Burrington ; and he was quickly 
followed by the gentry of the counties of Devon and 
Somerset.” —‘ Hist. of England,’ chap. lxxi. 
Macaulay observes, with more particulars :— 

“* At length on Monday, the twelfth of November, 
a gentleman named Burrington, who resided in the 
neighbourhood of Crediton, joined the Prince’s 
standard, and his example was followed by several 
of his neighbours.” —‘ Hist. of England,’ chap. ix. 


There is not a pedigree or any mention of 
the family in either Burke's: ‘Commoners’ 
or ‘ Landed Gentry,’ though I am inclined to 
think that it was once a well-known name in 
Devonshire. There was a clergyman named 
Gilbert Burrington, Prebendary of Exeter, at 
the beginning of this century, who was pro 
bably some descendant. 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Bonaparte Batitap.—The following was 
taken down from the dictation of an old 
countrywoman who had spent her youth at 
Killowen, near Rosstrevor, in the county of 
Down. She had heard it from her parents. 
The ballad must have been composed during 
Bonaparte’s imprisonment on St. Helena. 
The version is evidently very corrupt, some 
of the words probably bearing a resemblance 
in sound only to the originals. Perhaps the 
whole thing was somewhat of an illiterate 
production from the first. Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q, give the correct version, or, if it 
has ever been printed, say where it can be 
seen ? 

IsLe or St. HELENA. 

Bonaparte is awa frae his warring and fighting, 

He is gone to the place where he canna take 
delight in. 

Now he may sit and tell on the scenes he hasseen a, 

While forlorn he does mourn in the Isle of St. 
Helena. 

Lucy laments at her lover’s departure, 

She dreams when she sleeps and awakes broken- 
hearted. 

Not a friend to console, even those that might win 
er 

And she mourns when she thinks on the Isle of 
St. Helena. 


The red rushing waves around the shores are 
washing, 

And the great billows heave, against the wild rocks 
are dashing. 

You may look at the moon by that great Mount 
Diana, 

With his eyes on the waves that surround St. 
Helena. 

All you that have wealth, be ye ware of ambition, 

For there’s some decree of fate may soon change 
your condition, 

se ye steadfast in time, for what is to come you 


canna, 

You might be like Bonaparte on the Isle of St. 
Helena. 

No more in St. Claron he’ll be seen in such splen- 


dour 

Or go with his friends to the great Alexander. 

But the young Prince of Rome and the King of 
Hamma 

Say they will bring their father home from the 
Isle of St. Helena. 


W. H. Parrersoy, M.R.LA. 
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Looxrnc-Giass Lore.—In ‘Le Miroir,’ one 
of the stories in the ‘Contes de Ja Primevére,’ 
by André Theuriet, a young girl practises 
love-divination with a looking-glass. She is 
living in retirement during the French Re- 
volution near the Belgian frontier, and an 
old servant tells her that whoever places a 
mirror under her bolster on the night of 
Candlemas, saying certain words, will see the 
man that she is to marry during her sleep. 
The words to be used are :— 

Miroir, fais-moi voir en dormant 
Celui qui sera mon amant. 

I judge from the manner in which the story 
is told that the folk-lore is a genuine belief, not 
invented for the occasion. Can any one give 
me information on the point? Of course, it 


is well known that reflecting surfaces, such | 


as those offered by mirrors and water springs, 
have often been used for securing a g — 
of absent and unknown people ; but in t 


seen in the glass itself, but during the sleep 
of the person whose head lies above it. 


A. E. 


Ancrent Steet.—In ‘A History of Inven- 
tions and Discoveries,’ by John Beckmann, 
1817, vol. iv., there is a valuable article on the 
ancient history of steel, and on p. 249 the 
article finishes with, * At what time was 
damasked steel obtained from the Levant?” 
Has this query been answered! If so, when 
and where? 

p i damask blade is mentioned in 1632. See 

-E.D.’) 


Rev. Ropert Pierce, 1657-1707, of North 
Tidworth, Wilts. Any clue to the surname 
of his wife Elizabeth will oblige. 

A. C. H. 


Starrorp.—Information is sought respect- 
ing the descendants of George, a younger son 
of Humphrey Stafford, Earl of Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham, and his wife Anne, daughter 
of Ralph Nevill, first Earl of Westmoreland ; 
also of George, a younger son of Henry Staf- 
ford, Lord Stafford, and his wife Ursula, 
daughter of Margaret Pole, Countess of Salis- 
bury. The latter George is said to have been 
in the rebellion of 1569, 

JUBAL STAFFORD. 

Edgeley, Stockport. 


THE Bettmay.—Were letters for the post 
formerly collected in London by a bellman? 
Writing to Mason in 1779 (‘ Letters,’ ed. 
Cunningham, vol. vii. p. 288), Horace Wal- 
pole, at the end of the letter, says, “ Adieu, 
or the bellman will be gone.” tle has pre- 
viously mentioned that he is finishing his 


= 


| 
instance the face of the future husband is not | 


letter at eleven o'clock at night. I believe 
‘that Miss Burney has somewhere a mention 
|of “the bellman,” apparently in the same 
| connexion. | 


Heratpic.— Arms wanted of Walker, of 
| Walthamstow ; Gouldsmith, of Nantwich ; 
| Hucks, of London ; Sherbrooke, of Arnold, 
| co. Notts ; Gossage, of Spratton. 

(Mrs.) E. E. Core. 

Sulhamstead, Berks. 


Tue GRAMMATICAL GENDER OF “CHURCH.” 
—A query of mine on this subject appeared 
in ‘N. & Q., 9% 8. iii. 448. The following 

| extract from the Daily Telegraph of 27 Sep- 
| tember shows that it may be regarded as a 
| question of practical politics :— 

** Grammar is a strong point in West St. Pancras. 
Mr. Benson, the Radical candidate, declares in his 
address that he approves Disestablishment, because 
it would ‘ give to the Church of England the power 
of correcting their own abuses.’ One student of 
Murray has corrected a copy of the address posted 
outside Mr. Benson’s principal committee-room by 
substituting ‘its’ for ‘their.’ Yet another has 
deleted ‘their’ and inserted ‘her.’ A lively con- 

| troversy is promised in the constituency as to 
whether the Church of England is singular or 
plural, feminine or neuter.” 


What tribunal has authority to pronounce 
judgment on the word ? PALAMEDES, 


Beylics. 
NELL GWYN, GWYNN, OR GWYNNE. 
(9% S. vi. 308.) 

In reply to Mr. Ceci, CLARKE’s query as 
to the spelling of this name, I do not think, 
from what I have seen, that there was any 
hard-and-fast way of writing it, as in the old 
ledgers of Messrs. Child & Rogers (with whom 
she banked), among her cheques and receipts, [ 
have found the following various renderings: 
EllenGwypn, Ellin Gwyn, Ellen Gwynne, Ellen 
Gwin, Eleanor Gwyn, and Eleanor Gwynne— 
six different ways. Her secretary, James 
Booth, when writing cheques or notes for 
her, invariably called her “ Madam Gwyn.” 
On 11 December, 1686, he drew up a receipt 
for the balance of her account, 73/. 1s. 2d, 
upon which he wrote :— 

Ellen 


Gwyn 


her marks, 
to which she appended her initials “ E. G.” in 
the space between her Christian and surname. 
Another instance occurs in the following 
doctor's receipt :— 
** Received by the hand of Mr. Child the summe 
of one hondert and nine pounds yn full of all remedes 
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and medecins delivered to M* Ellin Gwyn, de- 


sed. 
en a received by me this 17 November, 1688. 
“CHRISTIANUS HUREL.” 

In another instance I find her account headed 
“The Hon* Madam Ellen Gwynne.” The 
account of her executors in the same ledgers 
is headed Madam Eleanor Gwyn and 
Eleanor Gwynne. 

In copies of the royal grants and warrants 

ublished in Cunningham's ‘The Story of 
Nell Gwyn’ she is usually styled Mrs. Ellen 
Gwyn, sometimes Mrs. Ellen Gwynne, and 
even Gwin.* Herson the Duke of St. Albans 
acceded to the dying request of his mother 
by the following memorandum beneath the 
codicil 

“ Dec. 5, 1687.—I doe consent that this paper of 
request be made a codicil to M™ Gwinn’s will. . 

“Sr. ALBANS. 

Pepys always speaks of her as Nell or Nelly. 
In her will she states, “I, Ellen Gwynne,” &c., 
but that, of course, was not written by her- 
self, and was only the way the lawyer thought 
her name was spelt. 

In conclusion, I am of opinion that Gwyn 
was the correct and most usual form of spell- 
ing her name. F. G. Hitton Price. 

1, Fleet Street. 


Tue NaTIonaL Frac (9 S. v. 414, 440, 457, 
478 ; Supplement, 30 June ; vi. 17, 31).—In the 
article quoted by Mr. St. Jonn Hope (Sup- 
plement to ‘N. & Q.,’ 30 June), Mr. Emanuel 
Green writes (Archeol. Journal, xlviii. 297, 
1891) :— 

“ The earliest example of the word Jack is found 

in some accounts of arms and streamers delivered 
to certain ships in 1375, 49 Edward III., wherein are 
mentioned twenty-six Jacks, and with them certain 
streamers of St. George.” 
Will Mr. Green be so good as te give a refer- 
ence to hisauthority? Dr. Murray is anxious 
to find an early instance of jack, “a surcoat,” 
as well as any instance of jack, “a flay,” earlier 
than 1637. 

The proclamation of 12 April, 1605 (which 
Mr. Green describes as superseded by one 
dated exactly a year later), seems to bo a 
myth. At any rate, it cannot be found in 
the British Museum, the Bodleian, or the 
exhaustive ‘Hand-List of Proclamations’ of 
the Bibliotheca Lindesiana. Consequently 
the first united flag derived its authority 
from the proclamation of 12 April, 1696, 
which Mr. Green summarizes inartistically 
(instead of setting it out verbatim) at 
pp. 300, 301. I will not ask you to insert 


* ‘The Story of Nell Gwyn,’ Wheatley’s edition, 


a complete and correct copy of this docu- 
ment, though sorely tempted to do so in the 
interest of accuracy ; but I must ask the hos- 
pitality of your columns to two extracts from 
the royal proclamation of 28 July, 1707, which 
seem inconsistent :— 

‘Whereas divers of Our Subjects...... have Worn 
Flags, Jacks, and Pendants, in Shape and Mixture 
of Colours so little Different from Ours, as not with- 
out Ditticulty to be Distinguished therefrom......We 
sistas Command all Our Subjects whatsoever, That 
they do not Presume to Weare in any of their Ships 
or Vessels Our Jack, commonly called The Union 
Jack, nor any Pendants, nor any such Colours as are 
usually Born by Our Ships......or any other Ensign 
than the Ensign Described on the Side or Margent 
hereof [7.¢., the Red Ensign].” 

“Such Ships as have Commissions of Letters of 
Mart or Reprizals, shall, besides the Colours or 
Ensign hereby Appointed to be Worn by Merchant 
Ships, Wear a Red Jack with a Union-Jack De- 
curibed in the upper Corner thereof next the Staff.” 


Does this mean that ships so commissioned 
are to wear the Red Ensign on both maintop 
and foretop! Their flag (as described) seems 
to an outsider identical with the Red Ensign, 
but possibly one of your readers may distin- 
guish, Ropert J. WHITWELL. 


VANISHING Lonpon (9° vi. 221, 331).— 
I have been making some further inquiries 
from the secretary of the Moravian settle- 
ment, who so courteously supplied me with 
materials for my note, and he informs me 
that the Moravians were certainly in posses- 
sion of their present premises in May, 1738, 
but that the date does not appear in the 
church report until 1742. They hold the 
house in Fetter Lane, including the chapel, 
on a lease of four hundred years. In sale. 
ence to Mr. Puriie NorMAN’s query as to 
Dr. Nicholas Barbon being a son, and not a 
nephew, of “Praise God Barebones,” I find 
the information to be uncertain. Mr. F. B. 
Macdonald, the secretary of the Pheenix Fire 
Office, informs me that in Relton’s ‘Fire 
Insurance Companies,’ on p. 19, it is stated 
that “ Dr. Nicholas Barbon, who died in 
1698, is said to have been one of the sons 
of Praise God Barebones, of the Cromwellian 
Parliament.” He appears to have been a 
very clever man, not only as a physician, 
but also in the building way, besides being 
the first projector of fire insurance in Eng- 
land who brought his scheme to maturity. 
It was the outcome of Barbon’s beginning 
of fire insurance that a fire office, afterwards 
called the Phonix, was established. This 
did not survive, Mr. Macdonald thinks, above 
twenty to thirty years. The present Phenix 
‘did not begin till 1782, and, Mr. Macdonald 
informs me, was for some time known as 
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“The New Fire Office.” It had nothing to| 


do with the previous Phenix. Readers of 
*N. & Q. interested in the building recently 
known as the Rolls Chapel should procure 
Sir H. C. Maxwell-Lyte’s Report, published 
by Eyre & Spottiswoode. It contains an | 
account of the chapel, and a description of the 
monuments. These were carefully protected 
during its demolition, and included that of 
Dr. Yong, which had long been its chief orna- 
ment, being “one of the finest examples in 
England of the monumental art of the Italian 
Renaissance.” Almost opposite to the tomb 
of Dr. Yong stood the Alington monument, | 
“a fine example of the Elizabethan period.” | 
The register of burials and marriages is also | 
given. The entries are but few. The report | 
contains many illustrations. 

The London County Council is establishing | 
at its central offices a museum of antiquarian | 
relics. The golden sign of the “ Half Moon,” | 
from the doorway of one of the gabled houses 


in Holywell Street, has been placed there. 
An old friend of ‘N. & Q.,’ Mr. G. L. Gomme, | 
has the matter in hand, so there is a certainty 
of its being well done. 

Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, the | 
home of Charles Dickens for nine years, 
was last week added to the record of vanish- | 
ing London. Joun C. FRancts. 


Freperick Giipert, Artist vi. 49), | 
is a brother of Sir John, in whose house 
at Blackheath he lives. Though a skilful 
draughtsman, he left off practising his profes- 
sion many years ago, I believe. It was some- 
times difficult to distinguish his work from 
that of Sir John. Raven Tuomas, 


| 


Marcery vi. 151, 352).— Roger Reede, 
of Horton, co. Staffs, in his will, dated 
13 Oct., 1558, mentions “my sixe children | 
Willm Thomas Richarde Agnes Margerye & 
Margarett.” This shows plainly that Mar- 
gery and Margaret were sometimes used as 
distinct names. Aveyn Lyett 


MELLARD Famity vi. 210).—Has Mr. 
READE any reason to suppose that Mellard 
and Millard are not the same name? Similar 
variations of vowels are not at all uncommon 
in names, owing to a general absence of 
finality in spelling them before the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. Millard is 
not an extremely rare name, and it is genuine 
Saxon. Compare, in the West Country, Penne, 
Peny, Penney, Pen, &c., with Pinne, Piny, | 
Pinney, Pin ; and in Scotland the equivalent | 
name Benny with Binny, &e. 

; FRANK Penny, Senior Chaplain. | 

Fort St. George. | 


Reiicion: A Derinition (9 8. vi. 308),— 
The definition of religion quoted from the 
Church Times does not seem particularly 
happy. Cicero says, “Qui omnia que ad 
cultum deorum pertinerent, diligenter re- 
tractarent et tanquam relegerent, religiosi 
dicti sunt ex relegendo” (‘ Nat. Deor.,’ ii. 28); 
Lactantius, “ Vinculo pietatis obstricti, Deo 
religati sumus, unde ipsa religio nomen cepit.” 


|Canon Liddon, in referring to the passages 


quoted, says 

“The ancients were fond of discussing the deri- 
vation of the word religion, and Cicero refers it to 
that anxious habit of mind which cons over and 
over again all that bears on the service of heaven. 
Lactantius may be wrong in his etymology, but he 
has certainly seized the broad popular sense of the 
word when he connects it with the idea of an obliga- 
tion by which man is bound to an invisible Lord.” 
—‘ Some Elements of Religion,’ Lect. i. 19. 

J. A. J. Houspen. 


Canonbury. 


Watton (9 S. vi. 230, 313).—I have been 
struck by the quotation from Martindale 
given by your correspondent Mr. HERBERT 
CLayTon, from which it appears that four 
brothers, Quakers, emigrated to America in 
G75, two bearing the names Daniel and 
Nathaniel respectively ; for I was educated, 
sixty years ago, by a clergyman in this neigh- 
bourhood whose surname was Walton and 
whose Christian names were Daniel Nathaniel. 
Your correspondent B. B. will find a copy of 
Besse’s work in the current catalogue of E. 
Menken, bury Street, Bloomsbury. 

C. T. SAUNDERS. 

37, Temple Row, Birmingham. 

Wire Ponp (9 S. vi. 246, 298).—In a 
Buckinghamshire village familiar to me in 
childhood were two ponds which bore the 
nameof Wire. The largest of them extended 
from the churchyard wall to the village 
green—a capital place for “sliding” in 


winter—and was called the Church Wire. 


The other, half a mile up the village, near 
the Baptist Chapel, was known as the Wire 
Pond. Connected with the Church Wire was 
neither inlet nor outlet, but the Wire Pond 
was a sort of expansion of a small streamlet 
that entered the pond at the north end and 
left it at the south end on its way to join the 
River Thame. Both ponds were in existence 
and bearing the same respective names three 
years ago. Ricuarp WELFORD. 


Wire may be converted into Wray, a water- 
name. Thus Wiran-mouth is Wearmouth; 


Wraysbury on Thames, Wrayton on _ the 
Lune. Rea is common, so Ray Mills, Ray 
River, Add the Wyer River at Fleetwood; 
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Wyre Piddle, Worcestershire ; so Wyre= Rea. | finial cross was in the gardens of the “Four 
Sanskrit 77, asin Rhine, Rhone; so Rye House, | Swans” Inn. This is, I believe, quite correct. 
in Herts ; Welsh Rhaiadr, &c. A. H. | (See Winter's ‘ History of the Eleanor Cross,’ 
; | 1885, pp. 33, 34.) It was from this relic that 
Earty Irish IN IceLranp 8. vi. 170,)| the present finial cross was fashioned. The 
932).—Renan had the best authority for his ancient cross was apparently lost for cen- 
statement that the Irish were in Iceland turies, and had been used for many years as 
fore the Northmen. The long and in-| pavement at a farm in Cheshunt. It was 
teresting introduction by Mr. G. W. Dasent| much broken and defaced, and unsuitable 
to ‘The Story of Burnt Njal’ is con- | for the — restored cross, the old shaft 
clusive on the subject. Irish monks were in| having been more plain and tapering than 
Iceland before 800. But they sought only | the present. W. B. Gerisu. 
its solitude for prayer and devotign, leaving | Bishop's Stortford. 
few traces of their settlement. A reading of (ath & fe cai 
other Sagas gives the idea that Ireland was | 
best known of all the lands to the south. In| Vatsonal Revicw for October 249) :— 
the earlier chapters of ‘Grettir the Strong,’ | » 
for instance, it is plainly stated that men left | “A benevolent farmer allowed them to make a 


y A tke _, road on his farm at Hinksey on the understanding 
Ireland for Iceland, having heard that there | ty3+ fund should be raised to pay for the damage 


was land there good for settlement. done to his property......A mile or so from Oxford, 
GeorGE MARSHALL. in a field on the slope of Cumnor Hill, a grass-grown 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. embankment stands in solitary splendour ; it is all 


that remains of Ruskin’s road. And the farmer 

Tue Seven Stars (9 S. vi. 244).—Ancient chuckled he the guarantee fund.”— 
astronomy was not more exact than that of | “The Oxford Undergraduate. — een 
to-day, and it is doubtful if the word Avmah is | ee OF. OWITHIN. 
really Hebrew, for it has no recognized root| In Prof. Max Miiller’s ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ 
therein. As a fact, it may be compared with first series (Macmillan, 1898), may be found 
chyme in physiology, Gk. xvpa, from yéw ; so, the statement that Ruskin’s Road, near 
if compared further with the allied chyle, it Oxford, was “soon washed away.” 
might possibly represent the Milky Way. Pa H. R. N. 
Amos is responsible for the mutilated word | Norwich. 
chion, where the ¢ is transposed, and we should 
read ichon, Gk. eixwv, an image, which exactly | 
fits the sense. It is notable that St. Stephen 
in Acts vii. 43 quotes from the Septuagint, 
substituting Remphan for Raiphan, a reminis- 


“Max”: SLANG For Grn (9 §. vi. 161, 233). 
—For “mahogany,” a Cornish blend of two- 
thirds gin, one-third treacle (? so named 
from its colour), see, under date of Friday, 
are 7 swell’s ‘Life 
cence of the giants called Rephaim in 2 Sam. 

v. 18 ; also Titans (see Genesis tty ‘lexicographer is familiarly dubbed in recent 
4. HALL. | book catalogues. A corresponding drink in 

Tue TAAFE Famity (9 S. vi. 189, 258).—In | the Highlands of Scotland was called “ Athol 
thanking Mr. Everarp Home CoLEMAN for | porridge ” for brose] (whisky and honey), as 
his kind communication on this subject and | we learn from the same passage ; but this is 
for the trouble he has taken in the matter to | a digression. A ‘ Dictionary of Drinks’ seems 
help me, I beg to mention that I have a very | a desideratum. 1. E 
nice copy indeed of John D’Alton’s “ Illustra-| St. Petersburg. 
tions of King James's Irish Army List, 
1689-90, Second Edition, Enlarged, Loom 
1861,” purchased in my wanderings in Edin- 
burgh some years ago; and, 1 may add, 
mighty pleased was I when | saw it safe and 
sound in my home in London. 


athe 


| In the second note on p. 161 the question is 

asked, “ Why does sprugs mean pounds?” I 
presume that it is an allusion to the largest 
gold coin in Lilliput, described by Gulliver as 
“about the bigness of a spangle ” (‘A Voyage 
to Lilliput,’ chap. vi.). E. E. Srreer. 


Ne’er to my shelves, where the very greatest rest, | Chichester. 
Since their formation came a nobler guest. 
Henry GERALD Hope. ‘Joun Butt, a Newspaper (9 vy. 495 ; 
Clapham, 8.W. | vi. 116, 157, 255).—Was it not in this paper 


the ‘Humbugs of the Age’ appeared? An 

Tue Eveanor Cross, WALTHAM (9 8. vi.| early one was named ‘De Quincey,’ and 
211, 296).—I think the point of the Licensed was always attributed by him to Dr. 
Victuallers’ Gazette article was that the ancient | William Maginn (1794-1842), but Maginn 
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declared that it was written by a better | ba/ken, and that quer means perverse, just as 


Grecian than himself. Would it be by Father 
If the article be not | coincidence. 


Prout (Mahony), P.P.? 


too 7) it would be interesting to reproduce 
N. & Q,,’ as the John Bull paper is 


it in * 
scarce in the provinces. 
Ricuarp 
Ardwick. 


“Sus”: 


whimsical may be said to do, is merely a 
The correct word is wind-Aeam, 
It is so given by Halliwell in his dictionary, 
where he asserts that it is still in use. [t¢ 
occurs as wyyndbeme in the ‘ Promptorium 
Parvulorum,.’ 

As a general rule, and apart from the 
query, it is a safe principle in dealing with 


“Supsist Money” S. vi. 246)./foremen to take it for granted that their 


— Mr. ArtHur MAYALL is mistaken when he | technical expressions are incorrect or un- 


remarks that a workman would never say, | scientific. 


“IT want to be subbed.” In my own daily 
experience I hear it constantly. If I say to 
one of my staff, “I want you to go at once 
to London,” or to Edinburgh, or anywhere 
else, as the case may be, the reply five times 
out of six will be, “All right; but I shall 
want to be subbed,” by which the man means 
that money is not “too flush” with him, and 
he will require at least part payment of his 
expenses before starting. Harry Hens. 
air Park, Exeter. 


I know the expression “I want a sub” to 
have been for many years past commonly 
used by an inferior class of men in ‘the 
various trades employed by small jobbing and 
speculating builders, but am quite ignorant 
of “I want to sub,” or “ I want to be subbed,” 
in reference to interim payments required by 
the worker from the employer on account of 
wages (by the hour or day) already earned, 


ARTHUR MAYALL, 


Should‘ not this be wind-beam? Wind- 
braces, which strengthened the framework of 
the “bay,” were part of the roof construction 
of the earliest form of house. Both the beam 
and braces were inserted for the sake of 
strength, and to prevent the wind from 
damaging the roof. W. B. Gerisn. 
Bishop's Stortford. 


Jamaica” (9% v. 49).—This term 
usually denotes rum, the ——e ingre- 
dient, as is well known, of the sailor's grog. 
Its application to the sun is, perhaps, not 
general among seamen, and may have been 
local—if I have warrant, statutory or other- 
| wise, for so speaking of the ship on board 
'which your correspondent heard it. May not 
| the explanation be found in the calefacient 
| properties common to the spirit and the 
|planet? Suppose a riddle propounded by 


and payable, according to custom, at the end | some jocular tar: “Why is the sun like 
of the week, or at discharge tea ey The/|rum?” The obvious answer is: “ Because it 


large and well-known building firms, how- 
ever, usually, and very rightly, decline to 
make these “subs” to their employees, who, 
being generally of a better a higher-paid 
class than those firstly above referred to, 
would, otherwise, seldom ask for the same. 
In some manufacturing trades this bad 
system probably exists to a great extent. 
The word in question is not, in my opinion, 
an equivalent of “ subsist money,” but rather 
of a payment. W. 1. R. V. 


- BEAM” (9 vi. 289).—If an 
alleged fact be fictitious, and the inquiry 
proceed on erroneous lines, then the conclu- 


warms yon. F. ADAMS. 


115, Albany Road, 8.E. 


“TNunDaTE” S. v. 395, 497 ; vi. 52, 112, 
192, 218, 251).— The pronunciation of the 
greatest number is a vulgar and uneducated 
pronunciation. Moreover, even an educated 
man retains some peculiarity of his early 
surroundings. It has been mentioned in 
*N. & Q. that Mr. Gladstone said strenth for 
strength. One of the most careful speakers 
that I ever heard nevertheless said carstle for 
castle, and year for ear. This was due to his 
early life in Kensington. So it is with jest 
for just, which an educated man who has not 


sion must be incorrect. The purlin or pur- 
line is not called a whim-+eam, and has no 
more to do with whim=a freak than it has 
to do with the capstan that is called a whim, 
a whim-qin, a whimsey, and a whin. More- 
over, the suggestion that there is a correct 
word whim-beam, which is also spelt win- 


been brought up in London condemns at 
once as a cockneyism. One needs to take 
the consensus, not of educated men here or 
there, but of educated men throughout the 
country. And we have to remember the 
distinction between colloquialism and formal 
speech. The standard of pronunciation re- 


seam, has nothing to do with this last variant. 
Taken logically, too, how can that which has 
a steadying effect be said to be whimsical? | 
The fact that the German for purlin is Quer- | 


corded in a dictionary ought to be that. of 
the language at its best, not of the street or 
even of the drawing-room, but of solemn 
occasions and exalted assemblies. Let a 
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representative audience of educated persons 
listen to two speakers, one saying jest, Sundy, 
censhury, and the other just, Sunday, century, 
and I do not doubt that the large majority 
would feel instinctively that the latter spoke 
the better English. W. C. B. 


A venerable friend of mine invariably says 
reven'ue, tllus'trate, contem'plate, compen’sate, 
&e.; also balco’ny and She calls 
people of her own generation her co-tem- 
poraries, and, furthermore, speaks of a rise in 
anything asavrice. Is this latter a personal 
peculiarity of speech, or was it formerly the 
correct and general pronunciation of the 
noun substantive of the verb “ to rise”?! 

JEANNIE 8. PoPHam. 


At the last reference your correspondent 
makes a statement against which I must 
protest. I am not “aged” nor “dignified,” 
and I may not be “learned,” but with regard 
to the pronunciation of just as jest, I can say 
that with a long and varied experience in 
town and country, at home and abroad, [ 
have never heard a gentleman say jest. The 
associations of the nursery, &c., where jest is 
generally prevalent, may survive among boys 
and girls until checked by their elders, it is 
true, but the result remains as above stated, 
so far as my experience goes. Your corre- 
spondent might go further and advocate jes’, 
which one hears; but Dr. Murray must 
surely maintain some standard. H. P. L. 


Lancetot Brown (9 S. vi. 268).—This 
eminent landscape gardener of his day, who 
from the constant use of the phrase “This 
spot has great capabilities” became known 
as “Capability Brown,” was born at Kirk- 
harle, Northumberland, where he was bap- 
tized on 30 August, 1716. While yet a boy 
he developed a taste for gardening, and was 
taken into the employ of Sir William 
Loraine. In 1739 he entered the service of 
Lord Cobham at his princely residence of 
Stowe, near Buckingham. Upon the death 
of Lord Cobham, in 1749, he settled at Ham- 
mersmith, where the possessors of large 
estates sought his advice and assistance. 
His reputation brought him under the notice 
of George IL, who made him his head 
gardener, with a residence at Hampton 
Court, where for thirty years he reigned 
supreme. Mason, in his ‘English Garden,’ 
says :— 

Him too, the leading leader of thy pow’rs, 

Great Nature! Him the muse shall hail in notes 

Which antedate the praise true Genius claims 

From just posterity. Bards yet unborn 

Shall pay to Brown that tribute fitliest paid 

In strains the beauty his own scenes inspire. 


Cowper, in the third book of ‘The Task,’ 
thus satirizes the all-powerful gardener :— 
oe pa too, the idol of the age, 

Is ted with many a victim. Lo! he comes— 

The omnipotent magician Brown appears, 

Down falls the venerable pile, the abode 

Of our forefathers, a grave whisker’d race, 

But tasteless. Springs a palace in its stead. 


He speaks. The lake in front becomes a lawn, 
Woods vanish, hills subside, and valleys rise, 
And streams, as if created for his use, 

Pursue the track of his directing wand, 

Sinuous or straight, now rapid and now slow, 

Now murmuring soft, now roaring in cascades, 

E’en as he bids. Th’ enraptured owner smiles. 

*Tis finish’d! and yet finish’d as it seems, 

Still wantsa grace, the loveliest it could show, 

A mine to satisfy th’ enormous cost. 

Mr. Brown was appointed High Sheriff for 
the counties of Huntingdon and Cambridge 
in 1770. His friendship with the noblemen 
who had employed him continued to his 
death. One evening in 1783 when returning 
from a party at Lord Coventry’s he fell in 
the streets and died (‘ Chron. North-Country 
Lore and Legend,’ 1889). 

EverarD Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


In Hodgson’s ‘History of Northumber- 
land,’ part ii. vol. i., is a long and interesting 
memoir of “Capability Brown,” who was 
| descended from the Browns of Ravenscleugh, 
in Redesdale ; born at Kirkharle (not Harle- 
Kirk, as printed in foot-note to M. A.’s 


query); educated at Cambo ; and while em- 
ployed by Lord Cobham at Stowe, in Bucks, 
| married a young woman of the village named 
| Mary Holland. He died suddenly on 6 Feb- 
|ruary, 1783, as he was returning from an 
levening party at Lord Coventry's to his 
daughter’s house in Hertford Street, Mayfair. 
Ricup. WELFoRD. 


[A life appears in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


“ Acam Cotours” (9% iii. 68, 170, 296 ; 
vi. 215).—There can be no doubt of the correct- 
ness of the identification by Mr. WiLttam 
Crooke of agam with ajami. The word 
occurs as azami in Santo Stefano and as 
azamani in Varthema. But it is always more 
interesting, if not always more satisfactory, 
to obtain, if possible, information on such 
questions from intelligent and educated 
natives of the East rather than from the 
works of Western travellers in the East. 
For some time we have had as a visitor to 
this country His Highness the Aga Khan, 
K.C.LE., the present head of the Shiah sect 
of Ismailians, Batinians, Khojas, or, as 
generally called in the West, Assassins, this 
last designation of them being derived from 
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either their ancient practice of exciting them- 
selves with hashish, or Indian hemp, on 
going into battle, or from the name of their 
founder, Hasan bin Sabbah, a pupil, with 
(according to the accepted tradition) Hakim 
Omar al Khayyam, the author of the ‘ Ru- 
baiyat,’ of the Imam al Muwaffak of Naish- 
apur. Oneof Hasan bin Sabbah’s descendants 
established the headquarters of the sect in 
the Lebanon, where, as previously in the 
Elburuz, or “Glittering-berg,” their here- 
ditary chief was entitled Shaikh al Jabal (cf. 
“ Gatholonabes” of Mandeville, dwelling in 
the wonderful “Paradise of Assassins ”), 
loosely translated by the Crusaders “Old 
Man of the Mountain.” The present Aga 
Khan has travelled through most of the 
countries of the Ismailians, and on my com- 
municating to him Mr. WiLtiaAM CRooKE’s 
note he replied to me as follows :— 

“1 am glad you referred to me, as I think I 
ean inform you accurately on the matter. Before 
the public ministry of Muhammad the Arabs called 
all non-Arab people ajami, that is, foreigners, 
barbarians, m/echas. But after Syria, 

ersia, Egypt, and the other countries surrounding 
Arabia had become included within the pale of 
al-Islam the words ajam and ajami came to be used, 
from about the third century a.u., particularly for 
Persia and the Persians, and because the Persians, 
who are Aryans and not Semites, alone of the 
people conquered by the Saracen Arabs, preserved 
their own language and much of their ancient 
social customs and religious traditions. To this 
day throughout al-Islam ajami means emphatically 
Persian. Thus /rak-ajami is Persian Irak, and is 
so called to distinguish it from Jrak-arabi, Arabian 
Irak, i.e., Southern Mesopotamia. No doubt in 
Southern Arabia the Arabs continue to refer to the 
Abyssinians, Egyptians, Syrians, and Turks as also 
ajami ; while as to textile fabrics, silks, chintzes, 
carpets, &c., and their patterning and colouring, in 
Marocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, and Turkey 
and throughout the Levant, ajami, although it 
includes all such stuffs from Persia and beyond 
Persia, especially denotates them as Persian.” 

May I be permitted to add here the expres 
sion of the pleasure with which I, in common 
with all Anglo-Indians interested in such 
studies, have learnt that the preparation of 
a second edition of Sir Henry Yule’s ‘ Glos- 
sary’ (‘ Hobson-Jobson’) has been entrusted 
by Mr. John Murray to Mr. WiiuraM CrookeE? 

GEORGE Brrpwoop. 


“Hair Moon” Tavern: “Tae Maypote” 
(9 S. vi. 168, 257).—It may interest your 
correspondents to know that in a MS. list 
of taverns in London and Westminster, <&c., 
1690-98, in my possession, six are named as 
bearing the sign of the “Half Moon,” viz., 
in Fleet Street, Old Bailey, Cheapside, 
Gracechurch Street, Bartholomew Lane, and 
Whitechapel respectively. From another of 


my MSS., ¢. 1636-40, it appears that a 
maypole (together with a pump and a dial 
pillar, about which were fishmongers’ shops, 
“and was called sometime the round howse ”) 
was in the Strand, “in the midst of the 
street,” just to the west of the row of houses 
wherein St. Clement’s (Danes) Church and 


Mr. suggests that a_photo- 
graph or drawing should be obtained of the 
Strand maypole, which was set up in Wan- 
stead Park in April, 1718. I judge that this 
would be impossible, as the site on which it 
was erected is not even remembered. Mr. 
William Tegg, in ‘A Sketch of Wanstead 
Park’ (1882), says :— 

“*T have endeavoured to find out in what portion 
of the Park it stood, but cannot. I can only con. 
jecture it must have been sold (1822) at the time 
the house fell under the auctioneer’s hammer.” 


A picture showing “The Maypole in the 

Strand Restored” accompaniesa most interest- 

ing article, entitled ‘A Column of Old May, 

in the Jllustrated London News of 1 May, 

1852. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


SILHOUETTES OF CHILDREN ii. 307, 
353, 396, 436; v. 190; vi. 255)—In my col- 
lections are handbill advertisements of 
silhouette work half a century earlier than 
the one quoted by Mr. Green. Under date 
1781 comes the following :— 

Likenesses in Profile. 
W. Clarke 

Takes the Liberty of acquainting the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of Newcastle, and Places adjacent, that 
during his stay in Town he takes the most striking 

Likenesses in Profile 
So Low as One Shilling Each. 
Time of Sitting only Two Minutes. 

He begs Leave to acquaint the Ladies that they 
need not be at the Trouble of getting their Hair 
dress’d, as he finishes the Head in an elegant Man- 
ner, entirely from his own Fancy; old Shades 
reduced with Care and Expedition. 

He also executes Designs in Hair for Lockets, 
Rings. Pins, Bracelets, &c....... 

Ladies and Gentlemen taught the Art of Platting 
Hair so expeditiously, as to execute it in the most 
complete Manner with only six Teachings. 


Two years later, “ Newcastle, Sept. 1, 1783,” 
a still more expeditious worker sends out his 
circular :— 

Most Striking Likenesses, 

Taken in one Minute upon an Entire New Plan. 

J. Miers desires to return his sincere Thanks to 
the Ladies and Gentlemen of Newcastle, for their 
Favours conferred upon him, in the Multiplicity of 
Business he is engaged in, and desires to inform 
them, that through the Encouragement he has had, 
and the particular Desire of a Number of Families 
who had not an Opportunity of Sitting to him last 
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Week, he is induced to stay the Remainder of this 
Week, and positively no longer, 

At Mr. Bilton’s, Glover, High-Bridge, where he 
takes the most perfect Likenesses in Miniature 
Profile, on a much improved Plan, that in point of 
Likeness and Elegance, exceeds every other Profiles 
that have yet appeared. He humbly solicits those 
who please to favour him with their Commands, 
will take the earliest Opportunity, as they may 
depend upon a perfect Likeness in an elegant Gilt 
Frame and Glass, at 5x. each; or reduced upon 
Ivory for Rings, Pins or Bracelets, at the same 

rice. 

PNB. — Ladies or Gentlemen having Shades by 
them of Living or Deceased Friends, may have them 
reduced to any Size, the Likeness preserved, and 
dressed in the present Taste. 

The first mention of a machine in this col- 
lection occurs in a circular dated 29 April, 


1824:— 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

At Mr. Dixon’s Long Room, White Hart Inn, 
Old Flesh Market. 

Striking Likenesses, 
Cut with Common Scissors in a 
Few Seconds ! 
Without either Drawing or Machine, or any other 
Aid than a mere Glance of the Eye! 
By Mr. Seville. 

Full-Length Figures, Animals, &c., cut in any 
attitude. 

Plain Profiles 1s. or two of the same Person 1s. 6. 
Elegantly Bronzed ls. each extra. Full-length 
Figures 5x. or two of the same 6s. 6d. Bronzed 2s. 
each extra. Dogs 3s. 6¢/. each. 

In the “N.B.” of Mr. Miers the use of the 
word “shades ” is worth noting. 

Ricup. WELForRD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


I have several old silhouettes of the last 
century signed “Charles fecit, the first Pro- 
filist in England, the Original inventor on 
Glass. No. 130, opposite the Lyceum, Strand.” 
They are not cut out of black paper, but very 
beautifully painted. I have always under- 
stood that Charles was the finest artist in 
this line, but I shall be glad to learn more 
about him. I may add that these are not 
portraits of children, but adults. 

CHARLES Drury. 

“PerFipE ALBion” (9 §. vi. 229).—This 
unmerited reproach upon the honour of a 
vastly misunderstood neighbour was already 
a matter of tradition in the time of Misson, 
the French traveller during the first years 
of the eighteenth century, and there is every 
reason to suppose that it arose out of the 
chivalrous rivalries of the two nations 
instigated by Edward IIL. of England and 
Philip de Valois. The motto “ Honi soit qui 
mal y pense” had its birth during these 
rivalries, Edward intending by it and by the 
order of the Garter “to retort shame and 


defiance upon Philip that he should dare to 


think ill of so just an enterprise” as the 
|revival of King Arthur’s Round Table (Elias 
| Ashmole, ‘The Order of the Garter,’ 1672, 
| chap. v. p. 183). 

“The age......did exceedingly abound with _Im- 
presses, Motto’s, and Devises, of which the Rolls 
of the Great Wardrobe will afford variety...... the 
Apparel, Plate, Beds, Household furniture, Shields, 
even the very Harness of his Horses, and the like 
being not without them.”—ZJbid., pp. 184-5. 

Misson says :— 

“T can’t imagine what could occasion the notion 
that I have frequently observed in France, that the 
English are treacherous...... certainly great 
injustice to reckon treachery among the vices 
familiar to the English.”—* Memoirs and Observa- 
tions in Travels over England,’ trans. by J. Ozell, 
Lond., 1719, p. 73. 

See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. ix. 411. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 

Wimbledon Park Road. 


AccoUNT OF THE INQUISITION IN SPAIN 


Portuguese, of this book was written by a 
secretary of the Portuguese Inquisition. He 
was so much affected by the cruelties and 
injustice of this tribunal that he retired to 
Rome, where he wrote this account in 1672. 
It was circulated in MS. The author, fear- 
ing to fall into the hands of the Inquisitors, 
would not return to Portugal, and died in 
Rome. In the preface to the ‘ Reflexiones,’ in 
Castilian, the MS. is supposed to have fallen 
into the hands of a caballero Espaiiol who was 
living in Rome. He was scandalized by the 
aspersions thrown on the Inquisition, but 
after two or three discussions with the 
author was converted to his views, and wrote 
these ‘ Retlexiones,’ which eventually fell into 
the hands of the anonymous compiler, in 
1700, who published them at Villa Franca— 
‘.e., London—in 1722. There are two copies in 
the British Museum and one in the Bodleian. 
This anonimo is supposed to be David 
Nieto, a learned Italian rabbi, who was born 
in Venice in 1654 and died in London in 1728. 
He began life as a physician in Leghorn, and 
his reputation in religious science became so 
rreat that his co-religionists invited him to 
Londen to preside over the synagogue and 
the Jewish schools there. Among his other 
works is “Es Dat 6 Fuego legal compuesto 
en Ydioma Hebraico y traduzido en Romance. 
Por el Excelentissimo S* H. H. R. David 
Nieto, en Londres, Ano 5475,” z.e., A.D. 1715. 
In the Bodleian copy, which includes the 
Hebrew text, there are a preface and 
twenty-six pages of ‘ Reflexiones’ in MS. in a 
beautiful Spanish hand, which bear a remark- 
able analogy, both in style and arrangement, 
to the ‘ Ketlexiones’ attributed to the caballero 


AND PortuGaL (9 vi, 210).—Part i, in* 
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Espaiiol in the ‘ Noticias,’ both of which pro- 
om proceed from the same hand. In the én- 
dice, “Sagrada Ataranza,” &c., p. 32 should be 
». 65, and “Extracto del Breve de Inocencio 
XL,” p. 65, should be p.32. At the end, p. 89, is 
an account, which was sent to him by a friend 
when the re/acion was almost ready for the 
press—/.¢., in 1722—of the imprisonment of a 
French Protestant, M. Louis Ramé, for eight 
years, 1679-87, by the Spanish Inquisition in 
Mexico and Spain, and of five English sailors, 
prisoners from the galeons. A. D. Jones. 
Oxford. 


Tue tate H.S. Asupee (9 §S. vi. 121, 
176).—Mr. Tuomas states at the first reference 
that “Mr. Ashbee has left his books (in- 
cluding those which will never appear in the 
catalogue) and prints to the British Museum.” 
Supplementing this, the following may be 
interesting (Daily Telegraph, 26 September) : 

“Mr. Ashbee bequeathed to the Bibliographical 
Society of London all copies in his or their possession 
of his ‘ leonography of Don Quixote,’ or of any 
book written by him for the Society, and the plates 
for the same, and he bequeathed to James Fitz- 
Maurice Kelly, of 14, Palace Gardens, 1,000/., partly 
to remunerate him for the trouble of examining the 
testator’s manuscripts, and if he considers them, or 
any of them, worth publishing, the executors are 
to pay the cost of publication. The testator be- 
queathed to Alexander Graham one hundred of his 
books, and he bequeathed the remainder of his books 
at Fowler’s Park and at his chambers in Gray’s Inn 
to the British Museum, to be held as the ‘ Ashbee 
Collection.’......He bequeathed his paintings and 
water-colour drawings to the trustees, to select 
some London gallery (the National Gallery to be 
weferred, or the gallery at South Kensington), to be 


held in trust for the use and enjoyment of the | 


English nation; and he bequeathed all of his 
antiquities and curiosities in glass, or earthenware, 
or metal, or other material, from Cyprus, Egypt, 
Peru, or other countries, to the British Museum, 
to be kept in the Department for Antiquities or 
other suitable department, and any rejected articles 
are to he presented to the South Kensington 
Museum. He bequeathed to the British Museum, 
to be kept in the Print Room or other suitable 
department, all of the engravings in his posses- 
sion, framed or in portfolios.” 

This is an example of public spirit too little 
followed. F. MarcHam. 


Tue Locomotive AND Gas (9 S. vi. 227). 
—In the Daily Graphic of 25 March. 1893, 
there appeared an illustration of William 
Murdoch’s house at Redruth, “The First 
House lighted by Coal Gas.” In the letter- 
press which accompanied the picture the 
story of the clergyman’s fright on beholding 
Murdoch’s locomotive engine is alluded to. 
It is also recorded that he created astonish- 
ment and terror “by taking with him to and 
from the mine a lantern lit with gas supplied 


from a bag concealed under his coat.” When 
applying to Boulton for a job at the Soho 
works, he went in “a top hat made from a 

block of wood by his own hands.” 
Messrs. Tangye Brothers, of Birmingham 
|have placed a granite tablet on Murdoch’s 
| cottage at Redruth, containing the following 
| Inscription :— 

“William Murdoch lived in this house 1782-1798. 
made the first locomotive here, and tested it in 
gas-lighting and used it in this 
_Mardock* is buried in the parish church 
(St. Mary’s), Handsworth, near Birmingham 
A tablet to his memory is on the south 
chancel wall, exactly opposite a memorial 
to Boulton. Murdock’s bust, by Chantrey 
occupies a place immediately above the tablet, 
which is thus inscribed :— 

Sacred to the memory of 
William Murdock 
who died November the 15* 1839 
in the 86" year of his age 


also o 
his son William Murdock 
who died June the 11 1831 
in the 44" year of his age 
and of his second son 
_ John Murdock 
who died January the 30 1862 
in the 72™ year of his age. 
Joun T. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


| THe Passton Pray at OBER AMMERGAU (gt 


| S.vi.241).—Mr Epccumse’sadmirable account 
| vividly recalls to mind the August of ten years 
ago when I witnessed several performances 
of the Passion Play. On one occasion the 
impression made on the mind by the sacred 
drama was accidentally emphasized by a 
thunderstorm which broke above our heads 
at the very moment when darkness falls on 
| the scene of the Crucifixion. I remember 
thinking the Judas the weak spot in the 
| piece ; he alone discovered traces of melo- 
drama. Nevertheless, one realized, as perha 

never before, the pathetic kinship of the 
character to ordinary humanity. One may 
forget for the time the red-haired monster of 
medieval legend: Dante's Judas mangled 
eternally by the pe of Lucifer; or the 
melancholy ey the saint espied crouching 
on an iceberg, if haply he might thus assuage 
for one brief hour each Christmas night, in 
return for his one act of charity, the un- 
quenchable pains of hell. Of the sons of men 
twelve were chosen, and one of them was 4 
traitor. A. R. Baytey. 


* Should the final letter be A or k? 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Surrey and Wyatt Authology, 1309-1547. 
Edited by Prof. Edward Arber, F.S.A. (Frowde.) 
The Goldsmith Authology, 1745-774. (Same editor 
and publisher.) hy 
With the appearance of these two volumes the 
splendid series of anthologies of Prof. Arber is com- 
plete except the two outside volumes—the Dunbar 
anthology, covering something more than acentury, 
1401-1508, and the Cowper anthology, 1775-1800. 
With the appearance of these four centuries 
will be covered. Except so far as regards their 
influence on metrical forms, and in _establish- 
ing in England a knowledge of the Italian poets, 
and the romance with which their names are 
associated, Surrey and Wyatt do not pe od the 
highest position in English poetry. The selection 
from poems long onl accessible in the horribly 
cumbrous quartos of Nott is welcome. Prof. 
Arber is right in saying that Wyatt is both the 


an entire page and being very elaborate. A pleasant 
feature consists of the chapter on ‘ Portable Sun- 
Dials’ by Mr. Lewis Evans, F.S.A. That these 
are much later in date than the fixed dials is 
certain. Portable dials, however, existed in clas- 
sical times, and one made in the shape of a ham, 
and discovered in Herculaneum, is now in the 
Naples Museum, where a drawing of it has been 
taken by Miss Lloyd. ‘The date of this, which is 
of bronze, is between A.p. 28 and a.p. 79, when 
Herculaneum was buried. It could, of course, only 
be used in one latitude. Ring dials, shepherds’ 
dials, and compass dials were all in use in the time 
of Shakespeare, and it is not to be decided upon 
which form the clown in ‘As You Like It’ gazed 
with lack-lustre eye. A representation is also given 
of a beautiful goblet or chalice dial from Bavaria of 
the date of 1550, now in the British Museum. 
Although at the outset the literary and poetical 
aspects of the dial were those in which Mrs. Gatty 
elected to regard it, other aspects were not 
neglected. These have, indeed, assumed more im- 
portance with each succeeding edition. In these 


nobler man and the nobler poet of the two, and was, 
moreover, the introducer of the sonnet stanza, the 
terza-rima, and blank verse into England. Among 
the anonymous poems in this volume is the delight- 
ful “ Ah! my sweet Sweeting !” two lines of which 
Milton in ‘ I] Penseroso’ seems to have imitated :— 
She is so proper and pure, 
Full stondiiogh, stable, and demure. 

In Collins’s ‘Ode to Evening,’ which forms part of 
the Goldsmith anthology, the rendering is not that 
we prefer—at least so far as regards the opening 
lines. These, however, Collins reshaped or rewrote 
more than once. We did not know that “O Nancy, 
wilt thou go with me?” was by Bishop Percy, though 
we knew that the cento “ It was a Friar of Orders 
Grey” was in the ‘ Reliques.’ We are glad of the 
presence of a few Jacobite songs. A poem of Shen- 
stone, which we reread for the first time for half a 
century. reminds us of a disgraceful parody in a play 
called *St. dames’s Park,’ the significance of which | 
we had failed to grasp. It is obviously intended | 
as a travesty of Shenstone, but we will not further 
indicate it. 

| 


The Book of Sun-Dials. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 
Enlarged and re-edited by H. K. F. Eden and 
Eleanor Lloyd. (Bell & Sons.) ; 

SvccessivE editions of ‘ The Book of Sun-Dials,’ by 

Mrs. Gatty, as enlarged by her daughter and Miss 

Eleanor Lloyd, see the light at intervals so short 

as to prove the estimation in which the volume 

is justly held. ‘There is no finality in things, 
otherwise it might be held that the work has 
attained its definite shape, and that further ad- | 
vance was not to be expected. It is not likely | 
that any large addition will be made to the list now | 
given of dials existing in England. A systematic | 
research through countries, many of which have | 
never been visited for the purpose, would be 
necessary before it could be affirmed that all foreign 
dials had been catalogued. Comparatively little 
variation, either in the shape of the dials or in the 
lessons inculeated in the mottoes, is to be expected, 
and the present work is, enna. in all respects 
adequate and representative. The illustrations 
are, moreover, beautiful, and the work has deve- 
loped into a livre de luxe. These designs may now 
be counted by hundreds, many of them occupying | 


respects the work naturally associates itself with 
horology. All means of measuring time have, 
indeed, an interest and a sentiment of their own. 
Though long out of use, the hour-glass is a pic- 
turesyue and attractive object, while the mottoes 
on the sun-dial are still as much a subject of study 
as the records in our churchyards 
Which tell in homely phrase who lie below. 

Butler even, little given as he was to sentiment, 
indulges in it when he draws the fine and poetical 
illustration :— 

True as the dial to the sun, 

Although it be not shined upon. 
We have spoken more than once in praise of 
this delightful work, and have “said our say” in 
recommending it to our readers. On the shelves of 
very many of them, we make bold to say, it now 
rests, and the new edition, enlarged, adorned, and 
improved in every respect, needs no further intro- 
duction or recommendation. 


| The Unpublished and Uncollected Poems of William 


Cowper. Edited by Thomas Wright. (Fisher 

Unwin.) 
To his “Cameo Series” Mr. Fisher Unwin has 
added a volume comprising twenty-seven poems or 
fragments of Cowper not inserted in authorized 
sane These are edited by Mr. Wright, the 
Principal of Cowper School, Olney, and the author 
of a ‘ Life of Cowper.’ They add little, it is avowed, 
to the poet’s reputation, and some of them are even 
announced as “ morsels devoid of literary merit.” 
In the debate as to the expediency of publishing 
what the author intended to repress we are dis- 
posed to side with those who would deny such 
right. The present volume furnishes, however, the 
opportunity for illustrations of Cowper and spots 
associated with him, and its contents are dedicated 
to the members of the Cowper Society formed in 
April of the present year. We are sorry to find 
(p. 37) a mistake so serious as 

A bee of most deserving taste, 
which should, of course, read 
A bee of most discerning taste. 

As this reading appears in the various editions of 
Cowper it is not a variant of the poem—a sup- 
position, indeed, not to be maintained. 
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Ix Mélusine for July-August M. Tuchmann con- 


tinues his account of the belief in fascination, and | 


deals more especially with jurisprudence in con- 
nexion with the evil eye and witchcraft. Among 
the Romans, he says, from the law of the Twelve 
Tables till the time of Constantine, the sorcerer 


was only prosecuted in regard to his actions, but | 


later he was pursued by the law in virtue of his 
pact with Satan. And further, as St. Thomas 
Aquinas had stated that the pact might be merely 
implicit, no limit was put to the interpretation of 
the judges. Miraculous healers, even, were burnt 
or hung, as, for example, the Franciscan De Beau- 
mont in 1596. Madmen who believed themselves 
to be God, Christ, or archangels suffered as early 
as the fifth century. People with a physical 
infirmity which caused a protuberance of the 
abdomen, such as dropsy, also met the severity of 
the law as demoniacs. And on one occasion a 
tribunal of inquisition victimized a performing 
horse, which was judged to be too clever not to be 
an incarnation of the devil. Following on M. Tuch- 
mann’s exposition of the folly and credulity of the 
immediate ancestors of modern Europeans come 
two religious poems from the Pyrenees, the first 
of which gives a gruesome description of hell. 


All the torments of this world, it declares, are | 


**only flowers” compared with the agonies of the 
damned. In quaint contrast with this grimness 
of thought is the animal-story printed on a later 
page. This conte belongs to the simple wonder- 
world which mankind has managed to preserve in 
the imagination despite the fulminations of gloomy 
theologians. 

Tue later numbers of the Znfermeédiaire deal with 
such diverse subjects as the legends which connect 
giants with the pageants of popular festivals, fal- 
conry, the birthplace of Charlemagne, and divining 
rods. They also have information to give with 
regard to straw hats for horses, the headdresses of 
women in the fifteenth century, and heart burial, 
while the cradle and baby-carriage once used by 
the King of Rome come under notice too. 

Tue Publishers’ Weekly supplies information to 
those who are interested in the lighter literature 
being issued in the United States. 


Wirn deep regret we record the death of the | 


distinguished philologist Prof. Max Miiller, who died 
at Oxford on Sunday last. He was born at Dessau 
on the 6th of December, 1823. He lost his father, 
who was librarian to the Grand Duke of Anhalt- 
Dessau, when he was only four years old. His first 


contribution to Eastern literature was atranslation | 


of the Sanskrit fables ‘The Hitopadesa,’ when he 
was only in his twenty-first year. In 1845 he went 
to Paris to study Sanskrit under Burnouf, and 
then came to England to continue his studies at 
the East India House. In 1848 he settled at Oxford, 
where he remained during his life. Max Miiller 
was Oriental librarian of the Bodleian 1865-7, 
was re-elected in IS81l, and in 1877 became a 
Delegate of the Oxford Press. He was the first and 
only layman who has lectured in Westminster 
Abbey. This he did at the invitation of Dean 
Stanley in December, 1873. The subject he took was 
‘The Religions of the World’: and in 1878 he 
delivered in the Westminster Chapter House the 
first of the Hibbert Lectures, on the ‘ Origin and 
Growth of Religion as illustrated by the Religions 
of India.’ Up to the time of his death he was at 
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work, with the assistance of his son, upon his 
autobiography, and it is gratifying to know that he 
has left a large quantity of interesting material, 
It should be noted that it is to the Chevalier 
Bunsen that we owe the title of ‘Chips from a 
German Workshop.’ 


AN occasional contributor to ‘N. & Q..’ Mr, 
William Sancroft Randall, of Charlton, died a 
fortnight ago. He was an enthusiastic archeologist, 
and knew probably as much of the ancient history 
of Orford, in Suffolk, as any living person, if not 
more. He was also interested in genealogy and 
heraldry. 


AmoneG the new books about to be issued from 
the Oxford University Press are ‘ The Oxford Book 
of English Verse, 1250-1900,’ poems chosen and edited 
by Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch, in two sizes, one edition 
being on Oxford India paper: and ‘An English 
Miscellany,’ presented to Dr. Furnivall in honour 
of his seventy-tifth birthday, and contributed to by 
some fifty authorities in this country and abroad on 
philology and early English literature. 

Tur second part of the ‘ List of Private Libraries,’ 
compiled by Mr. G. Hedeler, of Leipzig, will contain 
more than 600 important private collections of the 
United Kingdom, including a supplement to part i. 
(U.S. and Canada). Possessors of libraries with 
whom Mr. Hedeler has been unable to communicate 
| are requested to furnish him with a few details as 
to the extent of their treasures and the special 
line to which they devote themselves. They will, 
of course, not incur any expense or obligation. 
It is obviously to the interest of bibliographical 
science that a work of this kind should as 
nearly complete as possible. 


Rotices to Corresyondents. 


| We must call special attention to the following 
| notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
| slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 

such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
| ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
| entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
| put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
| which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

J. B. McGovern (“ Whip-dog Day ”). — The 
question is fully discussed 8" §. ii. 388, 438, 512; 
ili. 192; xii. 263, 369. 

W. K. H.—See Wordsworth’s ode ‘ Intimations 
of Immortality.’ 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to 


“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher’— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 


ionenn FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, “4 
Until further notice :— : 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATR, ——_ 
PER ANNUM , PER ANNUM 
s. | a. 
Argosy ... ove ove eve ove ove 7 6 | Longman’s ove ove ove oe § 
Blackwood’s... on ase exe ese 13 0 Macmillan’s ... eve we ow © ; 
Century .. coo 10 6 National Review on ove eos 
Conte mporary Review. seo eee 16 © | Nineteenth Century .. eee eve ose 
Cornhill .. owe ose one on 7 6| Pall Mall oe ene 8 © 
English lilustrated ... one ove ose 5 Revue des Deux Mondes —< 
Fortnightly Review ... eos eve owe ese «. 16 0 | Seribner’s 
Harpers ... eve ose ene % Temple Bar... exe ese eee eco wo © 
sssiacanitnetd REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 4 


The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living otiindien near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY CCMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


‘ 
W. H SMITH & SOY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 

And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, ee 

THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 

sd 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17,19, 20,21,and 

LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 6 0 .. 3 6 3 

2 vols. for 1892 60. 3 6 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. Vol. for December, 1898, to May, 1899. "Lllustrated .. 26 

—— Vol. for June to November, 1899. Illustrated... 
CHAMBERS'S of SCIENCE, ona ARTS. Vol. for 1892... 90. 3 6 

Vol for 1895 ... 90... 3 6 
Vol. for 1894 ... wa 
Vol. for 1897 ... ¢ 
Vol, for 1898 ... ose 90. 3 6 
QUIVER VOLUMK. November, 1597, to April, 1698 on » Ee 
— — May to October, 1* » 
November, 1598, April, 1899... 26 

May to Uctober, woo one ese ove we ove & © 
GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1592, 1894, 1895, 1596, 1897, and 1898 ove ove eve ove ow FW we BE 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1859, 1892, 1894, 1595, 1896, 1897, and 1893) 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge, 
Prospectus of Terms, 4c., sent free upon application to 156, STRAND, LONDON, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


The LIFE of ABDUR RAHMAN, AMIR of AFGHANISTAN. Edited by 
MIk MUNSHI SULTAN MOHAMMAD KHAN, Secretary of State of Afghanistan, With Portrait. Maps, an 


LIEUT.-COL. JOHN HAUGHTON, COMMANDANT of the 36th SIKHS;: 
a Hero of Tirah. A Memoir. By Major A. C. YATR, 2nd (Duke of Connaugbt’s Own) Baluch Battalion, F.R.G S., 
Author of * England and Russia Face to Face ia Asia,’ &c. With Portraits and many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
12s. net. (Just published, 


The LIFE of GILBERT WHITE, of SELBORNE, Author of the ‘ Natural 
History and Antiquities of Selborne.’ Based on Letters, Journals, and other Documents in the Possession of the 
Family, and not hitherto published. By his Great Grand-Nepbew, RASHLBIGH HOLT-WHITE. With Photo- 
gravure Portraits and numerous Illustrations from Family Pictures, &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. (Ready shortly, 


LORD MONBODDO, and SOME of his CONTEMPORARIES. By Prof. 


KNIGHT, of St. Andrews, Author of ‘A Life of Wordsworth,’ ‘The Philosophy of the Beautiful," &c. With 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. (Keady immediately. 
Lord Monboddo was a distinguished Scottish judge, and a prominent, if not the central member of a brilliant literary 
circle in Britain during the eighteenth century. Asa literary reader and philosopher, his fame rests on his vindication of 
Greek study, especially of Plato and Aristotie, and on his anthropological! anticipation of Darwin's theory of the descent 
of man. As author, he contributed two great works to the philosophical literature of bis country, viz.: ‘ Ancient Meta- 


physics’ and ‘ The Urigin of Language.’ 


A POPULAR EDITION. 


The ORIGIN of SPECIES by MEANS of NATURAL SELECTION. By 
CHARLES DARWIN, M.A. LL.D. F.K.S. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Large crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. (Just published, 

Since this work will shortly fall into the public domain, it was decided to issue this autumn an edition in large type, 
well bound and well printed, at a price which will bring it within the reach of all; an edition, moreover, which should be 
thoroughly accurate and trustworthy, and which should rather do justice to the memory of the author and the greatness 
ot his subject than be a source of much profit to his representatives or his publisher. 


The GREEK THINKERS. By Prof. Theodore Gomperz, of Vienna Uni- 
versity, Hon. LL.D. Dublin, Ph.D. Kénigsberg, dc. Translated by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Demy 5vo. 

Volume /.—The Geography of Greece —National Greek Characteristics—The Art of Writing—Colonies—Commerce— 
Society — Religion — Anthropomorpbisin — Homer—Hesiod—Ionian Nature Philosophy—Tbales—Anaximander— Anaxi- 
menes—Heraclitus—The Orphics and Orphic Cosmogony—Pherecydes—Pythagoras and his Disciples- Xenophanes— 
Parmenides—Anaxagoras—Empedocles—The Historiaus—Hecateus—Herodotus as Monotheist, Critic, and Positivist— 
The Age of Knlightenment and Emancipation—The Physicians—Atomism—Mental and Moral Sciences—Sophists— 
Protagoras —Gorgias—The Advance of Historical Science. 

Volume II , containing Plato, is now nearly completed, and is already in course of translation. 


IN TUSCANY. Tuscan Towns, Tuscan Types, the Tuscan Tongue, &c. 
By MONTGOMERY CARMICHABL, British Vice-Consul for West Tuscany. With numerous Illustrations, 
Large crown Svo. 10s. 6d, net. (Ready immediately, 


The PAINTERS of FLORENCE. From the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth 
Centuries. A Handy Book for Travellers in Italy and Students of Art. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. ADY). 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6s. net. (Heady shortly, 


The BIRDS of SIBERIA. By the late Henry Seebohm. With the Author's 
latest Corrections. Kdited by F. H. H.GUILLEMARD. With numerous Illustrations. Large 8vo. 12s. net. 
(Ready shortly. 
Mr. Henry Seebohm’s two volumes, ‘ Siberia in Burope’ and ‘ Siberia in Asia, bave been out of print for several years. 
It was the author's intention to amalgamate the two into one, omitting the more ephemeral portions, and so forming one 
book, giving the result of his ornithological travels and researches in the North. He had made considerable progress 
with the work at the time of bis death, aud it has now been completed by Dr. Guillemard, the author of the ‘ Cruise of 


the Marchesa,’ &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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